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Letters 


Centennial Publicity 

It is particularly interesting to the writer to 
see publicity beginning to get under way for the 
Texas Centennial. Have been watching develop- 
ments with a great deal of interest, and have 
been somewhat disappointed so far at an apparent 
lack of publicity effort. Am glad to see it is 
beginning to take hold. 

KNOX ARMSTRONG, 
Advertising Manager, Wilson Brothers. 

Chicago, Il. 














* * * 














Likes Texas 

The writer has been covering Texas thoroughly 
for a good many years and I do not hesitate to 
say that it is my favorite State. My territory 
includes the entire United States, Canada, Mexico 
and Cuba. I prefer Texas with its wonderful 
diversification of industries, its comparatively 
new, clean and modern cities, and its fine hos- 
pitable people, to any other section I know of. 
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COMMERCE 


(Climate Versus Paint 


Until the development of Lincoln Climatic Paint, paint users often discovered 
that a paint which remained lustrous and durable for long periods in one section 
of the country was apt to crack and peel or grow soft and chalk in another. 

Although this apparent ‘paint weakness’ had for years baffled users and 
menufacturers alike, no one knew why—no one was able to find out. 

The Lincoin Paint G Color Company determined to solve this puzzle, and c 
long, thorough, unhurried investigation was made—an investigation that spared 
neither time nor expense, and the result was the discovery of the real reason for 
paint failure, and, what is more important, a unique, yet simple and wholly 
workable solution. 


CLIMATE—PAINT’S WORST ENEMY 


Paint performance is ordinarily judged by its ability to withstand the rigors | 


of climate. Insofar as paint is concerned, climate primarily means humidity, 0: 


the degree of moisture in the atmosphere. Where this is excessive, many brand: | 


of paint tend to chalk or powder off. Where the atmosphere is extremely dry, 
just the opposite occurs: paint cracks, peels and falls off in scales. 

In either case, chalking or peeling, the result is the same—an unprotected 
surface. Painting satisfaction is assured only when paint is correctly adjusted tc 
the climate in which it is used. 


THE UNITED STATES HAS FOUR CLIMATES 


So huge is this country of ours that it can not be said to have a climate, fo: | 


there are four distinct kinds of weather conditions within its borders. At the 
same moment on the same day people in different sections may encounte: 
biazing heat or drizzling rain, zero cold or spring-like warmth. Dampness pre- 
dominates in some sections, and dryness in others. 


OTHER PAINT MANUFACTURERS CONCENTRATE ON ONE FORMULA 

In view of the foregoing statements, you may rightly wonder why paint makers 
almost universally adopt one formula instead of adjusting their paint to fit the 
climate in which it is used. Well, it is less expensive, for one thing. But a fai 
more important reason is that until Lincoln discovered it, no paint manufacturer 
had a certain knowledge of the varying conditions of the country or the areas in 
which they occurred. 


LINCOLN EMPLOYS FOUR FORMULAS—ONE FOR EACH CLIMATE 

In discovering the necessity for a different paint formula for each kind of 
climate, they knew they had the solution of an age-old paint manufacturing 
problem. Their climatic map shows the country’s four climatic zones and the 
sections in which they occur. With this valuable information to guide them, they 
— to develop and patent four complete paint formulas, one for each 
climate. 

This step marked an amazing advance in the history of paint making, for it 
brought to paint buyers everywhere an entirely new conception of paint uniform- 
ity and durability, long life and economy. 

The triumph then was Lincoln’s, and it remains so today, because only Lin- 
coin possesses the scientific data and the patented formulas for the blending of 
“CLIMATIC PAINT.” 

We reproduce herein the Lincoln Climatic Paint map, which will show you a‘ 
a glance the formula best suited to your climate. This map is the first and only 
climatic paint map of the United States ever published. It is the result of years 
of study and research. It readily and clearly shows you the different climatic 
areas, and the identifying symbols by which to recognize the Lincoln Climatic 
Paint formula best adapted to your focality. The symbols shown on this map 
correspond to identical labels on the cans themselves. 
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Archer-Daniels-Midland Company. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


*- * * 


“Southwest Business” 

Just received the first copy of ‘Southwest Busi- 
ness” and I want to compliment you on the 
splendid get-up and showing that it makes. I am 
sure you are fully justified in changing the name 
and size of the magazine. Another thing that im- 
presses me is the excellent printing. All in all it 
is a clean-cut magazine and should produce re- 
sults. 

ERNEST R. TENNANT, 
President, Dallas Bank & Trust Company. 


Dallas, Texas. 
** * 


We have just received the first issue of ‘“South- 
west Business” and hasten to congratulate you 
upon the enlarged activities of the magazine 
which we believe will serve a much broader pur- 
pose. You are to be complimented upon the neat 
and attractive appearance of the magazine. It 
seems to be an excellent paper and an unusually 


rood job of printing. 
pe cari tle. F. F. McNENY, 
McNeny & McNeny. 


Dallas, Texas. 
* * * 


I have just noted your August issue of “South- 
west Business” and want to take this opportunity 
of congratulating you on the very fine make-up 
as well as the new name. 

J. O. SPRING, 
Southwestern Manager, Ernst & Ernst. 


Dallas, Texas. 
* + * 


I have before me the August issue of ‘‘South- 
west Business.” To my knowledge this is the 
first issue of this magazine that has come to my 
attention and I want to take this opportunity of 
complimenting you on this good magazine. The 
fact that this magazine is the official organ of 
the Centennial it quite naturally will carry a 
great deal of information regarding the Centen- 
nial, and I am sure, through a wide distribution 
of the magazine, good results will be obtained 
for the Centennial. I am particularly impressed 
with the manner in which the magazine is ar- 
ranged. It occurs to me that it is being handled 
by someone who understands printing and proper 


lay-out. 
oie JOE E. LAWTHER, 
President, The Liberty State Bank. 


Dallas, Texas. 
* * * 


“Southwest Business” arrived this morning and 
I wish to take this opportunity of expressing to 
you that some one has done a mighty fine job of 
planning and changing the name of “Dallas” toe 
“Southwest Business.”’ I think the tie-up with the 
Centennial makes it complete. In fact, to me this 
magazine should reflect credit to any organiza- 
tion. The typography and press work seem to me 
to match the contents. In fact, this is one fine 
job any way you look at it. 

JULIUS SCHEPPS, 
Schepps Brewing Corporation. 

Dallas, Texas, 
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Wi are you 


so tired Z 
at night Lp “A zhen all day you’ve lifted 


ay 


nothing heavier than a pen? 


F a day in your office leaves you completely exhausted, it 

may be the strain of seeing that causes it. Better Light— 
plentiful, without glare or shadows to handicap you, markedly 
reduces nervous tension and fatigue. Make sure you have 
plenty of light to see easily. Let us measure your light with 
an accurate Sight Meter, show you how to get the best light 
from your equipment. Phone 2-9321 for Advisory Service, 


without cost or obligation. 


DALLAS POWER & LIGHT CO. 








Keeping Step with Southwest Development 





Fleming & Sons, Inc., have increased 


manufacturing capacity to 250,000 
pounds of paper every twenty-four hours. 


THE PUBLIC IS INVITED 
TO SEE THIS MAMMOTH 
PLANT IN OPERATION. 





r o © 
FLEMING & Sons, INc. 


SINCE 18 9 3 
1116 EAST TWELFTH ST. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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The Cover 


This month’s cover shows a view of downtown 
Dallas from the west, as it will appear to thousands 
of Centennial visitors getting their first glimpse of 
the city. The artist has sketched in the new million- 
dollar triple underpass, now under construction and 
scheduled to be completed in ample time to handle 
Centennial traffic. Not shown is the new $600,000 
postal sub-station, which will be built at the foot of 
Commerce Street, in the lower left hand corner of the 
picture. Probably five stories in height, of beautiful 
design architecturally, this building when completed 
will add materially to the attractiveness of this west- 
ern gateway to the business district. 


oye 


The Impending Industrial Migration 


The owner of an old established manufacturing 
plant in New England made a special trip to Dallas a 
few weeks ago, at the insistence of friends and rela- 
tives well acquainted with the Southwest. This man’s 
business faces a problem that is not uncommon in the 
older, more congested industrial regions. He manu- 
factures a consumer item and while his products are 
sold all over the country, he depends primarily for 
his business on nearby markets. 


In New England in recent years, and more particu- 
larly in the last two or three years, he has seen his 
local consumer market gradually decline. It is due 
mainly to the closing down of textile mills, shoe fac- 
tories and other large industries in his region, and 
the consequent falling off in payrolls. He is in a 
region of diminishing buying power, and he sees little 
hope for the restoration of that buying power, since 
many of the factory buildings that have been vacated 
have been torn down to save taxes. 


This manufacturer’s interest in the Southwest cen- 
ters about the fact that it is a growing market. It is 
gaining population, new industries, new payrolls, 
whereas his district is losing these essentials to his 
business. Furthermore, he realizes that the South- 
west as yet makes only about fifteen per cent of the 
consumers goods it requires annually, and it is there- 
fore the last remaining industrial frontier, offering 
opportunities for industrial investment not to be 
found in any other region of the United States. 


There is little doubt but that the next few years 
will see an industrial migration in this country on a 
greater scale than ever before in its history. Popula- 
tion and industry must get out of the overcrowded 
districts; there must be a more uniform distribution 
of people and factories over the Nation; a better bal- 
ance between agriculture and industry must be estab- 
lished. There is no logical reason why agricultural 
sections should ship their products long distances to 
find markets in industrial regions, and in turn get the 
manufactured goods they need from those regions, 
paying high freight rates that add materially to their 
cost. 
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Texas, the greatest agricultural State in the Nation, 
because of this obvious necessity for bringing agri- 
culture and industry closer together, may expect 
greater industrial growth during the next decade 
than in any previous ten years in its history.. This 
growth will come from within as well as from without. 
Our own industries, already established, should grow 
enormously. National concerns, now distributing 
their products in the Southwest, but shipping them in 
from distant plants, must build plants in the South- 
west to serve this market or lose much of the volume 
they now have. Many plants, now uneconomically 
located, like the New England plant referred to, will 
seek better locations, where the field is not over- 
crowded and where the market for their products is 
growing rather than diminishing. 


And from this redistribution of population and in 
dustry not only the Southwest but the whole Nation 
will benefit. It will relieve congestion in certain over- 
developed industrial regions, it will lower manufac- 
turing and distribution costs, enabling consumers to 
buy and use more manufactured goods, and it will pro- 
vide a better market for the products of agricultural 
regions, in turn enabling those regions to consume 
more manufactured goods. 
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The Southwest's Financial Center 


Another Texas city, in the current issue of its 
chamber of commerce magazine, devotes a full page 
to an effort to support its claim as being the financial 
center of the Southwest. The basis of the claim is 
that at the last bank call its banks had on deposit a 
few thousand dollars more than was reported in de- 
posits by Dallas banks. 


Money on deposit has never been regarded by busi- 
ness analysts as evidence either of banking suprem- 
acy or business activity. Money in use is the standard 
by which such things are judged, and money in use 
is not reflected by deposits, but rather by clearings 
and debits. That is why the Federal Reserve System, 
Dun & Bradstreet, and other organizations that pub- 
lish business figures, give so much weight to clearings 
and debits and pass deposits over so lightly. 


Based on these standards, commonly accepted, there 
is no question as to Dallas’ financial supremacy in the 
Southwest. In 1934, Dallas clearings totaled $1,743,- 
402,706, the second city in the Southwest $1,246,139,- 
725. Dallas debits in 1934 totaled $1,954,883,000, the 
second city $1,594,170,236. For the first six months 
of 1935 Dallas debits were $950,207,000, the second 
city $791,916,945. For the first six months of this 
year Dallas clearings were $908,956,460, the second 
city’s clearings were $654,394,608. 


Dallas clearings for the first half of 1935 increased 
nine per cent over the same period last year, the 
second city’s clearings increased seven per cent, show- 
ing that Dallas is not only the financial leader but 
that it is increasing its lead over its nearest com- 
petitor. 
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Business Review and Outlook 
in the Southwest 


ITH the coming of September 

the Southwest goes into its 

most active business season, 
with prospects for the greatest fall vol- 
ume during the last five years. Reports 
from every section are highly gratify- 
ing. Agricultural conditions are favor- 
able and prices continue satisfactory. 
Conditions on the ranges are excellent 
and livestock prices are the best they 
have been in recent years. Throughout 
the Southwest there is a huge pent-up 
consumer demand, with buying power in 
sight to satisfy that demand. 

Not since 1930 have merchants been 
so free in their buying in preparation for 
fall business. During the first two weeks 
of the fall market season in Dallas, more 
merchants were in the market than dur- 
ing any similar period in the market’s 
history. These merchants almost uni- 
versally anticipate good business this 
fall, and are stocking up with large in- 
ventories to meet the demand. They are 
buying freely and with confidence, and 
are stocking better grades of merchan- 
dise than they have bought for the last 
five years. 

Dallas manufacturers and wholesalers 
report increases in sales volume ranging 
from twenty to one hundred per cent, 
with the average being about fifty per 
cent ahead of the same period last year. 
All plants making consumer merchandise 
are operating full time, jobbers and dis- 
tributors are reordering to take care of 
the demand, and branch houses are requi- 
sitioning their home offices for increased 
allotments. 

Texas farmers should receive approxi- 
mately $500,000,000 for this year’s crops, 
and the four Southwestern States of 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and Louis- 
iana deriving nearly one billion dollars 
in spencable income from agriculture 
this year. With fewer debts, much of 
this huge sum will immediately find its 
way into the retail trade channels. 

* * * 


Federal Reserve Summary 
Following is a summary of business 
conditions in the Eleventh Federal Re- 
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serve District as of August 1, published 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas: 
A noticeable improvement in agricul- 
tural conditions, brought about by favor- 
able weather and an ample supply of 
moisture in most areas occurred in this 
district during the past thirty days. The 
Department of Agriculture in its July 1 
report estimated that the production of 
most crops in this district during the 
current season will greatly exceed that 
of a year ago. This is particularly true 
of feed crops and the large supply now 
available will greatly benefit farmers 
during the current season as well as pro- 
vide ample feed generally for the culti- 
vation of 1936 crops. The Department’s 
estimate also reflected a moderate in- 
crease in the area of cotton in cultivation 
on July 1 as compared with that on the 
same date last year. While the crop is 
later than usual this year, commercial 
reports indicate that plants have made 
good growth in recent weeks. Livestock 
and their ranges reflected a further sub- 
stantial impovement and conditions are 
now materially better than a year ago. 
The betterment in the agricultural sit- 
uation has engendered a stronger under- 
tone of confidence in trade channels. 
Sales of department stores, while re- 
flecting a seasonal decline of thirteen 
per cent as compared with the previous 
month, were six per cent larger than in 
the same month of 1934. Distribution of 
merchandise in wholesale channels was 
maintained at a level which compared 
favorably with a year ago, and the de- 
clines from the previous month regis- 
tered in some lines were largely seasonal. 
Collections on accounts at both wholesale 
and retail establishments were well sus- 
tained for this season of the year. Debits 
to individaul accounts at banks in prin- 
cipal cities reflected a decline of two per 
ecnt as compared with May, but were 
two per cent larger than in 1934. 
Deposits of member banks rose to the 
highest level since February. The daily 
average of combined net demand and 
ume deposits amounted to $802,513,00u. 
Federal Reserve Bank loans to member 
banks showed only minor fluctuations, 


but there was a moderate increase in 
this bank’s advances to established in- 
dustrial and commercial businesses for 
working capital purposes and in its com- 
mitments to make such advances. Fed- 
eral reserve notes in actual circulation 
rose from $50,467,000 on June 15 to $53,- 
643,000 on July 15, and the latter figure 
compares with $40,906,000 on the same 
date last year. The loans and invest- 
ments of member banks in selected cities 
declined between June 12 and July 10. 


The valuation of building permits is- 
sued at principal cities in this district 
reflected a further decline of fifteen per 
cent, but the month’s volume was 
seventy-nine per cent larger than in the 
same month last year. The total for the 
first half of the current year exceeded 
that for the same period of 1934 by 109 
per cent, and was the largest for any 
half-year period since 1931. 


aoe 
Huge Farm Buying Power 


The following summary of agricultural 
conditions in the Southwest is from the 
August 15 issue of Farm & Ranch South- 
western Report: 

The August 1 Government crop report 
verifies private reports previously pub- 
lished. All major crops have been made 
in Texas except cotton and grain sor- 
ghums in the high plains. The cotton 
harvest is progressing rapidly in South 
Texas and is under way in Central and 
North Texas. Extreme hot weather has 
slowed down insect damage, which a few 
days ago was threatening. 


1935 Compared with 1934 





1935 
Predicted Yield 


Texas 


Crop 1934 Yield 





2,406,000 bales 
45,873,000 bu. 
32,466,000 bu. 

2,457,000 bu. 


3,851,000 bales 
111,326,000 bu. 
40,181,000 bu. 
2,828,000 bu. 


Cotton 
Corn 
Oats 
Barley 
Rice 8,910,000 bu. 
Grain Sorghums 86,048,000 bu. 
Broom Corn 8,100 tons 
Tame Hay 626,000 tons 
Wild Hay 221,000 tons 
Sweet Potatoes 5,822,000 bu. 
Peaches 1,953,000 bu. 
Grapes 1,950 tons 


7,738,000 bu. 
17,928,000 bu. 
2,900 tons 
379,000 tons 
130,000 tons 
3,300,000 bu. 
1,257,000 bu. 
1,600 tons 





Many special crops have been mar- 
keted and are not listed in the August 1 
crop report, such as 6,000 carloads of 
tomatoes, 30,000 carloads of other fruits 
and vegetables, with the watermelon sea- 
son now on. Texas has marketed as 
many as 10,000 carloads of watermelons. 
This year’s figures are not yet available. 








Wheat production, due to fall conditions, 
was low. 

Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana and 
New Mexico are making records this 
year which compare favorably with Tex- 
as production. 

The estimated 1935 yield of cotton in 
Oklahoma is 827,000 bales as compared 
with 317,000 bales in 1934. For Arkan- 
sas the estimated yield is 864,000 bales 
as compared with 867,000 bales in 1934, 
a slight decrease for this year. Louisiana 
will produce 611,000 bales as compared 
with 485,000 last year, while New Mexico 
has an estimated crop of 87,000 bales or 
about the same as last season. 

The total crop for the United States, 
August 1 conditions, is expected to 
amount to 11,798,000 bales, or 2,162,000 
bales more than in 1934. Of the total 
estimated yield, the Southwest is credited 
with 6,243,000 bales, or fifty-three per 
cent of the total. Texas is credited with 
approximately thirty-four per cent of 
the total. 

Ranchmen go back to 1914 to find a 
year in which ranges compare favorably 
with 1935. Farm and Ranch staff mem- 
bers have made inspection trips covering 
thousands of miles and report the best 
growth of grass in pastures and on 
ranges that they have ever seen at this 
time of the year. Cattle and sheep are 
fat. The livestock industry has made a 
most remarkable recovery and is in a 
strong economic position. 


Prices Are Attractive 


Although there has been some reces- 
sion in livestock prices, hogs excepted, 
the abundance of feedstuffs and the low 
cost of fitting steers, calves and lambs 
for the market leaves a margin of profit 
larger than usual. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of animals will go into the feed- 
lots of the Southwest this year, even 
though there is a strong demand for 
feeders coming from the corn belt. 

The Breeder-Feeder movement, spon- 
sored by Farm and Ranch for several 
years, is now receiving the enthusiastic 
support of the Texas Extension Service. 
Every county agent in the State is hold- 
ing meetings, under instructions from the 
director, and farmers in every commu- 
nity are urged to feed to a fine finish as 
many steers, calves and lambs as their 
supply of feedstuffs and facilities will 
permit. They are also urged to store 
in silos, stacks and bins as much of the 
surplus as they can, and to put on the 
cash market only that part which they 
can neither feed nor store. It is believed 
that larger cash returns will be received 
by following these instructions than if 
an attempt were made to market it all. 

This movement to feed and conserve 
is joined by the Texas Bankers Associa- 
tion, the Oil Mill Association, the Hard- 
ware-Implement clubs, and other 
agencies, 

In 1934, with low prices and emer- 
gency sales of unfinished animals, the 
farmers’ cash income from livestock and 
livestock products in Texas was $121,- 
942,000 and the gross income $170,580,- 
000, Oklahoma cash income in 1934 was 


$46,954,000; Arkansas, $16,374,000; 
Louisiana, $11,322,000; and New Mexico, 
$24,114,000. This cash income came from 
the regular marketing, the emergency 
purchase of cattle by the Government is 
not included. 

The cash income from livestock and 
livestock products in 1985 will prove to 
be much larger because the animals are 
in better condition, weigh more and 
prices are higher. 

Agriculture Makes Sharp Recovery 

Throughout the Southwest, and more 
particularly in Texas, agriculture is in 
a stronger economic position than for 
many years. Farms have been refi- 
nanced, debts paid, back taxes taken care 
of, and with an abundance of both food 
and feed, the sale of cash crops and live- 
stock leaves a greater amount of avail- 
able cash than for any year since 1929. 

The opening of the fall buying in the 
wholesale markets in Dallas, and other 
cities of the Southwest congested some of 
the establishments, and anxious buyers 
had to wait their turn. Interviews with 
wholesale merchants brought out the 
fact that their business the first two 
weeks averaged an increase of seventy- 
five per cent over the early buying last 
year. Some merchants stated that their 
business increased more than 100 per 
cent, 

The buyers in these markets are from 
small towns and cities, who in turn sell 
direct to the folks in the country. No 
more convincing evidence of recovery in 
rural districts can be presented. 
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Texas Has Half Billion 


Farm Income This Year 

About $500,000,000 probably will be 
received by Texas farmers from crops, 
livestock and their products and Federal 
programs during 1935, current prices and 
production estimates indicate. Such a 
sum would be the largest farm income 
for this State since 1929, when the cash 
farm income was $689,214,000 or at least 
since the 1930 total of $478,462,000. 

A $500,000,000 farm income for Texas 
this year would represent an increase of 
nearly twenty-five per cent over the 1934 
figure of $402,245,000. It would com- 
pare with $448,449,000 in 1933, the low 
of $288,086,000 in 1932 and $360,992,000 
in 1931. 

Texas agriculture has gone far on the 
road to recovery this year, crop forecasts 
and price estimates of the Department of 
Agriculture reveal. Practically all crops 
except wheat are larger than in 1934 and 
prices generally are as high or higher 
than a year ago. 

The combined value of seven major 
crops in Texas (cotton, corn, wheat, oats, 
grain sorghums, rice and all hay) will 
total about $440,000,000 this year upon 
the basis of present production forecasts 
of the Department and July 15 prices. 
This amounts to more than forty-five per 
cent increase over the $296,179,000 value 
of the same crops in 1934, when they con- 
stituted eighty-eight per cent of the tota] 
value of all Texas crops. 


Texas Leads All States 
In Oil Production 

Texas, during the first six months of 
1935, produced more oil than Oklahoma 
and California combined, the second and 
third States. The total output for the 
entire United States was 473,551,312 
barrels, of which Texas produced 182,- 
527,427 barrels, California 91,134,085 
barrels and Oklahoma 91,029,607 barrels. 

The Southwest, consisting of Texas, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas and Louisiana, pro- 
duced 301,483,593 of the Nation’s total 
of 473,551,312 barrels, or approximately 
sixty-five per cent of the production of 
the United States. 

Production of the Texas fields, in the 
order of their importance was: 


Barrels 
RUMBLE  WiPMNB clei tec 86,351,888 
gs Co | ee ce ene aee 33,056,186 


Le Rae |S: Ee 26,471,269 
North Central Texas........ 16,327,288 


ET | Eee, ee eerie 11,025,590 
Southwest Texas................ 10,271,241 
East Central Texas........... 9,023,965 


On June 30, 1935, there were more 
than 55,000 producing oil wells in Texas, 
of which 17,854 were in the great East 
Texas field. Due to stringent proration, 
the daily average production of wells in 
the East Texas field for the first six 
months of 1935 was but 26.72 barrels. 


<- 


Wool Production Estimate 
54,983,000 Pounds 


Wool production in Texas during 1935 
is estimated at 54,983,000 pounds by the 
Department of Agriculture, a decrease 
of nearly ten per cent from the 1934 clip 
of 60,495,000 pounds. This sharp reduc- 
tion is due to a decline in number of 
sheep shorn from 7,608,000 last year to 
6,625,000 head this year, as the average 
clip of 8.3 pounds (two shearings) per 
sheep is above the eight-pound average 
last year. 

The Texas total includes about 7,960,- 
000 pounds expected to be shorn this fall, 
against 6,045,000 pounds last fall. 

United States wool production in 1935 
is estimated at 343,889,000 pounds from 
42,985,000 sheep, compared with 357,658,- 
000 pounds from 45,192,000 sheep shorn 
in 1934. Due to slightly heavier fleeces 
reported by all areas except North At- 
lantic and Western States, the United 
States average was eight pounds this 
year, against 7.91 pounds in 1934. 

Ranking states in 1934 wool produc- 
tion, in addition to Texas, which leads 
all others, included Montana, 31,825,000 
pounds; Wyoming, 30,153,000 pounds; 
California, 25,497,000 pounds; Oregon, 
19,110,000 pounds, and Idaho 18,540,000 
pounds. 

oe 

There are producing oil wells in 122 
Texas counties. The State’s 520 sepa- 
rate oil fields have 63,000 wells. Texas 
produces and sells 1,064,000 barrels of oil 
every day. At $1 per barrel this rep- 
resents $235 per year for every family 
of five in the State. 
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The Industrial Outlook 
in Texas Today 


T this time the Bureau of the 

Census Department of Com- 

merce, at Washington, is daily 
grinding out statistics containing data 
on Uncle Sam’s latest industrial census, 
that of 1933. The material for this 
census was gathered in 1934 and is just 
now being published. Later on the De- 
partment of Commerce will give out 
Snal figures. These statistics are telling 
a story in industry of the utmost im- 
portance in and to Texas. City after 
city, state after state, in the great indus- 
trial regions of the United States, and 
for that matter elsewhere throughout 
the United States, are showing appre- 
ciable declines in all phases of industry 
as compared with the figures for the 
prior census of 1929 or even the census 
of 1931. A loss is shown in number of 
factories, wage earners, money wages, 
cost of materials, fuel and electric en- 
ergy, and finally in the value of products. 
Returning prosperity means obviously a 
very great upturn in these figures, prob- 
ably within a few years the maximum 
figures of 1929 being again attained. 
Along with the rest of the country, 
Texas suffered in industrial decline as a 
result of the recent depression—though 
the loss in Texas was proportionately 
less than in most other states. What 
then is the challenge to Texas as indus- 
try returns to normal? 


Let us see just what Texas has ac- 
complished in thirty-five years in indus- 
try. It is an imposing story. As we ex- 
amine that story critically and fairly, 
with the idea of making the most of it 
and not trying to fool ourselves, we shall 
be in the best possible position to do 
those things necessary if Texas is to 
reap great advantages from the certain 
industrial upturn ahead of us. We must 
have the facts and must properly germi- 
nate them and analyze them. 


Industry Based on Raw Materials 


Texas manufacturing has made its 
greatest progress through what? Indis- 
putably through the use of Texas raw 
materials. Our industrial growth has 
not been based upon imported raw ma- 
terials, as is the case so largely, for in- 
stance in many leading industrial re- 
gions, such as the Manchester-Liverpool 
industrial region of England, or to a 
lesser but still imposing degree in the 
great industrial regions of Northeastern 
United States, such as Pennsylvania, 
New York and New England. So far, 
Texas has not had to go into other parts 
of the United States nor to foreign coun- 
tries for its raw materials for industry. 
Texas starts with this advantage. The 
recent census figures show a total value 
of manufactured products in Texas of 
$686,752,347 or approximately three 
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quarters of a billion dollars. The figures 
for today might safely be estimated at 
$800,000,000. 


Petroleum refining stands first and 
foremost in Texas manufacturing. It 
accounted for approximately $300,000,- 
000 of the Texas total as shown by the 
latest census figures, or for about forty 
per cent of the State’s total manufac- 
tured output. Thus we see that in the 
product standing first there has been a 
splendid utilization of Texas raw ma- 
terials—petroleum. Were there no oil 
refineries and other petroleum product 
plants in Texas raw materials now used 
in such plants in Texas would have been 
manufactured elsewhere to the great loss 
of Texas. This particular industry spends 
between $20,000,000 and $25,000,000 an- 
nually in Texas for wages alone. It pur- 
chases well over $225,000,000 of Texas 
raw materials annually. Thus the ex- 
pansion of this industry in plants al- 
ready established or in needed new 
plants offers an immediate and certain 
opportunity to Texas. Nothing should 
be done to hamper this expansion 
through unwise legislation, regulation or 
otherwise. Texas has all to gain by 
working with the industry. It is not too 
much to expect that this industry shall 
double in size within twenty years. It is 
located in the greatest petroleum-produc- 
ing region in the entire world. Every 
citizen of Texas will profit by the indus- 
try’s expansion. It offers to Texans a 
golden opportunity such as no other state 
has in like degree. Chemistry alone in pe- 
troleum manufacture promises unheard 
of opportunities for additional industrial 
growth. 

Meat packing is another industry of- 
fering great opportunities to Texas. It 
already is one of the five great industries 
of Texas. It normally employs nearly 
5,000 Texans and purchases $30,000,000 
of Texas raw materials annually. As a 
leading cattle, sheep and goat state (and 
making real progress in swine produc- 
tion), Texas has available at home ample 
raw material for this industry. The 
growth in population in Texas alone 
warrants continued development of the 
meat packing industry. It must not be 
hampered by adverse legislation or un- 
wise regulation. Many of the greater 
meat packing states have already suf- 
fered tremendously from this cause. 


Must Aid Textile Industry 


Every important industry so far de- 
veloped in Texas has been upon the basis 














of the utilization of Texas raw materials. 
There are, of course, some slight excep- 
tions, such as coffee roasting, a growing 
Texas industry, using imported raw ma- 
terials, but the statement is generally 
true. It is also true that nearly all new 
developing industrial regions first man- 
ufacture local raw materials. However, 
few industrial regions in the known 
world have ever had the wealth of raw 
material to start with that Texas has— 
and it is a definite permanent advantage. 
It can, however, be neutralized and wiped 
out. The present state of cotton textile 
manufacturing in Texas is perhaps a 
case in point. The processing tax, various 
governmental regulations and whatnot, 
have so hampered this industry in Texas 
—located as it is in the very heart of 
the world’s greatest cotton-growing re- 
gion—that most of our Texas plants to- 
day are either shut down or operating 
on a muchly reduced basis. However, 
space does not here permit further pur- 
suing this subject. Suffice to say here 
that nothing must be left undone by the 
people of Texas to develop this industry 
and to free it from present unfair man- 
made artificial discriminations and gov- 
ernmental laws and regulations. The 
Carolinas’ marvelous advancement in 
cotton textile development have shown 
the way for cotton textile development 
in cotton-growing states. Texas might 
learn from them. Carolinians are at least 
textile-minded. Texans must become so. 


In every field of the utilization of Tex- 
as raw materials as the basis of indus- 
trial development there is real and 
amazing opportunity, even based upon 
local markets and Southwestern demand. 
Some of the industries where quick and 
special progress may be anticipated are 
in the canning field. In most of Texas 
canning operations, many take place 
over most of the entire year. The raw 
material is close at hand. Many new 
plants are going in. The butter and 
cheese industry is another Texas indus- 
try where immediate expansion is prom- 
ising. The garment industry continues 


Continued en Page 20 
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The Texas Hall of State will be the largest structure of the Centennial Exposition at Dallas. This building is to be erected with state funds and will cost $1,000,000 to 
build and $200,000 to furnish. It is the largest memorial building in the country and will commemorate the deeds of Texas soldiers and statesmen of bygone years. 
A Niche of Heroes will contain heroic statues of the men who founded Texas. There will be numerous auditoriums and meeting halls. Work will start on this building 


on or before October 1. 


of this great Southwestern World’s 


Full Speed Ahead Is Order _ ea 


bond sale have been received by the city 
administration and the money is imme- 


at Centennial Grounds diately available for the municipal part 


ITH the speed of 2 prairie 

fire, activities surrounding the 

building of the Texas Centen- 
nial Exposition have been keyed up to a 
new height against the opening of the 
Exposition in Dallas, June 6, 1936. 

The mounting enthusiasm of the peo- 
ple of Dallas and Texas for this first 
great World’s Fair to be held in the 
Scuthwest is creating a morale-building 
spirit that would assure the success of a 
venture having less of the solid founda- 
tion than the Exposition. 

Evidences of interest among the major 
commercial and industrial organizations 
in the country have provided a stimu- 
lant that is marked in exhibit space 
sales. The announcement of the partici- 
pation of American Telephone and Tele- 
graph has paved the way for future an- 
nouncements by other important organ- 
izations. 

Leading carrier and _ transportation 
lines throughout the country have indi- 
cated support of the Texas Centennial 
Exposition by directing their tourist ad- 
vertising for 1936 to Texas as well as by 
signifying active participation in ex- 
hibits. 

All Agencies Co-ordinated 

Early in August various interlocking 
agencies of the Centennial Exposition 
were definitely co-ordinated. Federal, 
State, City and Exposition authorities 
are now working together on a common 
building plan. The results are evident in 
the added impetus given the planning 
work being carried on in the Centennial 
Exposition offices. Technicians of the 
City of Dallas, in charge of the $3,500,- 
000 municipal expenditure, have moved 
their offices from the city hall to the 
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city is letting storm sewer contracts at 

Centennial Park since underground and 
Exposition grounds and are in close con- contour work will be the first performed 
tact with the Exposition’s technical de- by this agency. Digging of ditches for 
partment and architects. State and Fed- pipes and wires will be well under way 
eral representatives are to have offices before September 1. 
under the same roof and all will work Centennial architects are progressing 
harmoniously together in the development fast on ground plans for the million- 





Walter S. Gifford of New York, President of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, is shown here 

signing a contract with the Texas Centennial Exposition for exhibit space in the Communications Building. The 

corporation has bought 7,700 gross square feet of space paying $18,000 cash. The space reserved is as large as 

that taken by them in the recent Century of Progress in Chicago and twice the size of their space at the 

San Diego Exposition. The corporation will install a scientific exhibit with features never displayed publicly 

before. Their total exhibit cost will be $75,000. Paul Massmann, Director of Exhibits, made arrangements for 
the company’s participation in the Texas Centennial Exposition. 
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dollar State of Texas Building which will 
center the Exposition grounds. They 
have almost completed plans for the 
foundations for this huge structure, al- 
most two city blocks in length. Excava- 
tion work will start before the middle of 
September with huxdreds of workmen 
employed. 

The United States Government has 
completed its Texas Centennial organi- 
zation with the approval of the $3,000,- 
000 grant by Congress. A large part of 
this money will be spent in erecting a 
Federal Building and equipping it with 
departmental exhibits, a Negro Building, 
a Cotton Palace, and dormitories for 
farm boys and girls. 


Construction Work Started 


The Centennial Exposition Corporation 
has already started construction work. 
The Administration Building, fronting 
Parry Avenue and directly adjoining the 
main entrance gates, is being remodeled. 
Interior work is almost completed while 
the exterior remodeling, making the 
structure one of the most beautiful in 
the grounds, will be completed Novem- 
ber 10. The coming of cool weather will 
see the commencement of a $250,000 
landscaping program which will create a 
national beauty spot of the already love- 
ly park. 

There will be more than fifty buildings 
on the Exposition grounds when the Cen- 
tennial show opens. The first general 
construction work will be done by the 
Exposition Corporation and will probably 
be on the agricultural group. Plans for 
these buildings have already been 
drafted by George L. Dahl, Centennial 
architect. In this group will be the Agri- 
cultural and Foods Products Building, 
the Livestock Building, and the Poultry 
Building. The Cotton Building, planned 
by the Federal Government, will be 
added to this section which will be lo- 
cated just north of the Athletic Stadium 
on the street leading to the race track 
and polo field. All these will be perma- 
nent structures. 

Other buildings which will be erected 
include the Petroleum Building, Travel 
and Transport Building, Electric 
and Communications Building, Varied 
Industries Building, Fine Arts Museum, 
Horticultural Hall, Natural History Mu- 
seum, Better Homes Hall, Symphony 
Shell and Ampitheater, Aquarium, and 
the city building including fire station, 
police station and radio broadcasting 
studios. All these buildings will be of 
permanent construction, most of them 
being specially grouped to form a civic 
cultural center. There will also be at 
least twenty-five exhibit buildings of 
semi-permanent constructions, five large 
restaurant buildings and a number of 
rest stations. The main entrance gates 
on Parry Avenue will be permanently 
constructed as a park entrance. 


Already on the grounds are a $600,000 
auditorium building seating 4,500 people, 
an athletic stadium accommodating 46,- 
000 and a modern race track. All these 
structures will be remodeled and im- 

Continued on Page 25 
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The Food Products and Agricultural Building, one of the main units in the Agricultural Center of the Texas 

Centennial Exposition, will be one of the most colorful buildings in Centennial Park. Its base lines and loggia 

will be bright with color and bas-relief. One section of the building will be devoted to the exhibition of 

agricultural products raised in Texas. The other section will display food products demonstrating that agriculture 
feeds the world. The building has 67,000 square feet of available space. 




















The site has been cleared for the construction of the Poultry Building at the Texas Centennial Exposition and 

construction work is due to start in the near future. This building is one of the large agricultural group which 

will portray the achievements and the resources of the farmers and ranchers of the Southwest. The building 

will accommodate 7,500 poultry coops and is equipped with lecture halls and meetings rooms for exhibitors. 

Outside the building large aviaries will exhibit native Texas birds and adjoining pools will accommodate 
thousands of water fowls. Design is by George L. Dahl, Centennial architect. 

















Ruildi 


Construction work on the Administration g at the Texas Centennial Exposition in Dallas is now well 

under way. The building which is directly beside the main entrance to Centennial Park is to be of two stories 

housing hundreds of office workers and employees of the Exposition. It is fronted by a lagoon lined with 

sparkling fountains and its great foyer will be decorated with murals showing dramatic scenes from Texas 

history. With elaborate landscaping and with decorative exterior lighting, it will be one of the most striking 
and beautiful buildings on the grounds. 
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DALLAS BUSINESS 


NEW CONCERNS—BIG 
BUILDING PROGRAM— 
JULY STATISTICS 
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July, normally an off month for new 
concerns, saw seventy-nine new busi- 
nesses established in Dallas, including 
eighteen classified as wholesalers and 
distributors, twenty-one retail, fifteen 
oil producing and supplies, and fifteen 
miscellaneous. Included in the list were 
ten branches of sectional or national 
concerns. Among the new concerns se- 
cured during July were the following: 


“So ee 


Wholesale and Branches 

Charles C. Beach Company, 208 Thom- 
as Bldg. Cottonseed products. Home of- 
fice, Houston, Texas. 

Bliss-Fabyan & Company, Inc., 505 
Mercantile Bldg. Cotton goods. R. S. 
Thompson, manager. Home office, New 
York, N. Y. 

Coghill & Bates, 1003 Commerce St. 
Manufacturers’ agents. 

Cosden Oil Company, 2101 Main St. 
Oil products. 

Emerson Laboratories, 309 North Har- 
wood St. Wholesale drugs. 

Frozen Novelty Distributing Co., 1303 
Jackson St. Ice cream. 

L. H. Gilmer Company, 304 South 
Pearl St. Fabric belts and belting. C. O. 
Williams, branch manager. Home office, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Grand Rapids Stere Equipment Co., 
1022 Santa Fe Building. Store fixtures 
and equipment. C. W. Cassidy, branch 
manager. Home office, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Southwestern district branch of- 
fice reopened. 

F. Jacobson & Sons, 619 Santa Fe 
Bldg.; shirts. Sid Moose, district man- 
ager. Home office, New York, N. Y. 

Monte Carlo Distributing Company, 
416 South St. Paul St.; wholesale beer. 
C. G. Jones, manager. 

National Screw & Bolt Company, 107 
South Good St. T. J. Thienes, manager. 

Pennington Poultry & Egg Company, 
2116 Canton St. Wholesale eggs and 
poultry. 

Specialty Appliance Sales Corporation, 
523 Interurban Bldg.; electric refrigera- 
tion. 

Standard Felt Corporation, Alhambra, 
Calif., appointed F. Schenkenberg, 3609 
Lexington Ave., sales representative for 
south central states. 

B. F. Terry Petroleum Products, Inc., 
2321 Eagle Ford Road; truck oils. 

Waxahachie. Marble & Granite Co., 
Inc., 602 North Akard St., sales office 
and display room; Harry K. Hirsch, rep- 
resentative. Home office, Waxahachie, 
Texas. 


Oil 

Cross Roads Oil Corporation, chartered 
by B. F. Patterson, T. Y. Banks and J. 
H. Freeman; capital stock $10,000. 


oe tak 
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Del-Shel Exploration Company, chart- 
ered by J. H. Shelton, Ambrose Del- 
cambre and C. H. Machen; capital stock 
$10,000. 

Forest Development Corporation, 
Bradford, Pa., granted permit to do busi- 
ness in Texas, with George Woodward, 
Dallas, State agent. Capital stock 
$10,000. 

S. W. Forrester Oil Corporation, Wil- 
mington, Del., granted permit to do busi- 
ness in Texas, with J. I. Bishop, Dallas, 
State agent. Capital stock $200,000. 

Jones-O’Brien, Inc., Perryville, Va., 
granted permit to do business in Texas, 
with Dallas as Texas headquarters. Cap- 
ital stock $300,000. 

Pan-American Production Company, 
Delaware corporation granted permit to 
do business in Texas, with Dallas as 
State headquarters. No local address or 
agent announced as yet. 

Renwar Oil Corporation, incorporated 
by G. A. Kavanaugh, R. S. Bond and 
Lanham Croley, to engage in oil busi- 
ness, with Dallas as headquarters. 

Rodal Oil Company, incorporated by 
M. W. Shriver, John C. Roseborough and 
B. O. Baker, to engage in oil business, 
with Dallas as headquarters. 

Sierra Oil & Royalty Co., chartered by 
William F. Dodson, J. W. Madden, Jr., 
and Revis James, to engage in oil busi- 
ness, with Dallas as headquarters. Capi- 
tal stock $25,000. 

J. B. Sneed & Company, incorporated 
by George Beal Rose, Lenora Sneed and 
Lenora Atwel, to engage in oil business, 
with headquarters in Dallas. 

Two States Drilling Company, incor- 
porated by Howard P. Holmes, Marion 
S. Church and W. R. Hobbs, to engage 
in oil well drilling, with headquarters in 
Dallas. 

Valley Pipe Line Company, incorpo- 
rated by G. L. Rowsey, Ben H. Harrison 
and Harris A. Melasky, with headquar- 
ters in Dallas. 

* * * 


Miscellaneous 


Morris G. Gordon & Co., 617 Wilson 
Bldg.; hospitalization insurance. 

Guardian Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
1120 Athletic Club Bldg. 

C. Hobson Dunn, 1003 Magnolia Bldg.; 
pipe line contractor. 

Ralph M. Parsons Company, 815 Tow- 
er Petroleum Bldg. Refinery equipment 
and construction. 

Sanitary Diaper Supply, 3811 Live Oak 
St.; laundry. 

Works Progress Administration, North 
Texas district office, Allen Building; 
Gus W. Thomasson, manager. South- 
west regional office, Reilly Building; 
R. T. Williams, regional manager. 


New Dallas Plant Makes 
Oil Field Equipment 


Parrish Tool Corporation has opened 
for business in Dallas, at 1214 South 
Haskell, with B. E. (plug) Parrish as 
president, and R. E. (Bob) Harris as 
vice-president and manager of sales. 

Mr. Parrish, native-born Texan, with 
Honey Grove as the birth spot, has had 
a lifetime of oil well experience as his 
background. Following two years at A. 
and M. College, he was named head of 
four companies of the Marland Oil Com- 
pany in Mexico. He returned to Dallas 
in 1929, then spending the succeeding 
four years in Wyoming, returning to 
Dallas to open his own business and 
place on the market the Parrish Valve- 
less Swab. Mr. Parrish, who is a mem- 
ber of the American Institute of Me- 
tallurgical and Mining Engineers, is 
widely known in the industry, and dur- 
ing his lifetime has been in every oil 
field of major importance from the Gulf 
to the Great Lakes and from coast to 
coast, and various South American 
points. 

Bob Harris, who is associated with the 
new company, was formerly with the 
Guiberson Corporation the past fifteen 
years and, like Mr. Parrish, is widely 
known in the industry. 


| July. Statistics 


Bank Clearings 

Dallas bank clearings for July totaled 
$156,579,572, compared with $146,695,004 
for the previous month and $134,825,412 
for July, 1934. 


Bank Debits 

July bank debits in Dallas were $168,- 
570,000, as compared with $153,957,000 
for June and $147,298,000 for July, 1934. 


* * * 


Building Permits 

July building permits in Dallas were 
$517,017, as compared with $372,819 for 
June and $202,944 for July, 1934. 


* * * 


Postal Receipts 

Dallas postal receipts for July were 
$280,298, as compared with $276,497 for 
June and $249,868 for July, 1934. 


oe 

A Philadelphia department store re- 

cently inaugurated a “shopper’s bonus” 

plan—a two per cent discount to cash 

customers, one per cent to customers 

who pay charge accounts within thirty 
days. 








* 
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Dallas Starts Big New 
Construction Program 


Immediately ahead in Dallas is a build- 
ing program that is expected practically 
to eliminate unemployment when it is in 
full swing. This program centers around 
construction work for the Texas Centen- 
nial Exposition, but it is well supported 
by an augmented residential and busi- 
ness building program. 

Contracts have been let for one Cen- 
tennial building and plans have been 
completed for three others, work on 
which should be under way within thirty 
days. These four buildings involve a 
construction cost of approximately $2,- 
000,000. Additional buildings, plans for 
which are being drawn, should bring the 
total of Centennial construction to not 
less than $5,000,000 before the end of the 
year. 

Residential building, which is gaining 
impetus in all parts of the city, should 
account for another $1,500,000 worth of 
construction during the balance of 1935, 
with a similar amount for business build- 
ings of various types. 

Dallas thus has in prospect a building 
program totaling more than $8,000,000 
for the last four months of 1935. In ad- 
dition to Centennial buildings, other im- 
portant projects are new parcel post sub- 
station, costing $600,000; remodeling 
Great National Life Building, costing 
$250,000; store buildings in Highland 
Park Shopping Village, costing $25,000; 
hangar for E. F. Booth, Inc., at Love 
Feld, costing $40,000; dormitory at Love 
Field for Dallas Aviation School, $12,- 
000; church building on Preston Road, 
$75,000. 

Dallas architectural offices have more 
plans in progress than at any time dur- 
ing the last five years. 


ove 


District Headquarters 


Dallas has been designated as district 
headquarters for Household Paper Prod- 
ucts, Inc., of Detroit, Mich., with Frank 
W. O'Reilly, 605 North Ervay St., dis- 
trict manager. 

This company, during the last few 
years, has built up a Nation-wide busi- 
ness in the house-to-house distribution 
of all kinds of paper products used in 
the home, including paper towels, wax 
paper, facial tissues, dusting paper, floor 
mops, paper chamois, cookery parchment, 
window shades and similar items. 

Dallas probably will be made a dis- 
tributing point for the Southwest when 
sufficient sales volume has been devel- 
oped in this section. 


oe 


New Air Travel Record 


A record was established at Love Field 
during July for the number of passen- 
ger planes coming into and leaving Dal- 
las over the different air lines. 

A total of 2,550 planes arrived and 
2,600 departed. This shattered the rec- 
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ord made in June, when 2,200 planes ar- 
rived and departed from the field. 

There were 810 different planes mov- 
ing in and out of the field in July, as 
compared to 645 during June. 

The figures do not include private 
planes arriving and departing during the 
month, but only the regular passenger 
and mail and express planes on the 
scheduled runs. 

eae 


Regional WPA Office 


The regional area statistical head- 
quarters of the Works Progress Admin- 
istration for Texas, Louisiana, Oklaho- 
ma, Mississippi and Arkansas has been 
opened in the Reilly Building in Dallas. 
R. T. Williams is regional manager. 

Gathering of statistics and other infor- 
mation on WPA projects in the five 
states, thus enabling administration of- 
ficials to keep in close touch with the ef- 
fectiveness of the huge Federal spending 


program, will be the principal duties of 
the office. 


The regional office has approximately 
130 employees. 


ode 


Reopens Dallas Office 


The American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction, Inc., with headquarters in New 
York, plans.shortly to reopen its South- 
western regional office in Dallas. L. H. 
Dodd, 3461 Purdue St., Dallas, is engi- 
neer in charge of this district. Improved 
conditions in the building industry are 
responsible for the reopening of the Dal- 


las branch. 
ode 


A self-jerking tweezer is now on the 
market. Blades are closed on the hair 
by pressing a lever; further pressure 
causes the blades to jerk back automat- 
ically, hair with them. 

















Above is architect’s drawing of the Great National Life Building (formerly the Central Bank Building) which is 
being remodeled at a cost of $250,000. Remodeling includes air conditioning throughout. The building was 
recently purchased for $400,000 by the Great National Life Insurance Company for its home office. Architects 
are Mark Lemmon and Grayson Gill. Insert, §. J. Hay, president of the Great National Life Insurance Company. 
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View of the main business district of Ada. 


Business Centers of 
the Southwest * » * No.2 +» Ada, Oklahoma 


N April of 1889 Jeff Reed, a Texan, 

was appointed to carry the mail from 

Stonewall to Center, small communi- 
ties in Indian Territory. With his fam- 
ily and his stock he sought a place for a 
home on prairies midway of the two 
points. He found that place in a pleas- 
ant setting, erected a log house and 
started Reed’s store. 


Other settlers came along and built 
homes nearby. In 1891 a post office 
was established and named Ada after 
Reed’s oldest daughter. The influx of 
people pioneer-minded continued, the set- 
tlement became a village and in Decem- 
ber of 1900 the first railroad train rolled 
into the little town over newly laid rails, 
binding Ada to the remainder of the 
Nation with ties of steel and making ac- 
cess to the new area easier for those 
whose restless energy lacked outlet in 
the older states. 


The next few years were busy ones 
when the village grew into a town with 
schools, churches, a city government, the 
first water supply, a light plant and a 
growing number of commercial, busi- 
nesses. Farmers were tilling the rich 
soil and the prairies reaching to the 
south and southwest placed Ada on the 
edge of the “cow country” and made it 
a shipping center for cattle. 
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Then came the first major industrial 
development, the construction of the 
Oklahoma Portland Cement plant, now 
the largest west of the Mississippi River, 
using limestone and shale quarried six 
miles southwest of the huge plant. 

In March of 1909 Gov. C. N. Haskell 
signed the bill which established the 
East Central State Teachers Normal, 
now a college, an achievement which 
crowned probably the most united and 
generous effort ever made here. That 
school is now the third largest educa- 
tional institution in Oklahoma and has 
been a mighty influence through its 
graduates in molding out of a raw pio- 
neer area a modern, aggressive people. 


By MILTON KEATING, Secretary, 
Ada Chamber of Commerce 


Population Growth Rapid 


By 1910 Ada had grown to a large 
town of 4,349 people, and the vision of 
the city that was to be was firmly fixed 
in their minds and hopes. Ten years 
later the population had reached 8,012. 
Another decade and steady growth had 
expanded this figure to 11,261. Today, 
five years later, the city is peopled with 
15,000 people, more families are coming 
in daily and home construction is being 
pushed forward at an increasing pace in 
an effort, as yet vain, to accommodate 
the housing demands. 


Today Ada is one of the most enter- 
prising communities in the Southwest, a 











Ada High School 
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bright spot on the business map, well 
equipped with the balance of agricul- 
ture, manufacture and production of 
natural resources to maintain the sta- 
bility which made this city a marked one 
during the difficult years of depression. 

Today Ada is regarding the future 
with eagerness and confidence, entering 
upon the period for which the industry 
and vision of early residents planned, 
with an outlook even brighter than the 
members of the old 25,000 Club of civic- 
minded folk in 1909 dared dream. 

Ada is the county seat of Pontotoc 
County, situated in a rolling section of 
the State. Land is level enough to af- 
ford soil conservation, but rolling enough 
for good drainage. The city is north of 
the Arbuckle uplift, that fascinating 
geological wonderland, in an area 
abounding in beautiful springs gushing 
from a vast water-sheet in the limestone 
of the Arbuckle Mountains to provide an 
unsurpassed water supply for the city, 
and streams for the delight of those who 
love out-of-doors sports. 

It is in the matter of natural resources 
that every Ada citizen readily waxes en- 
thusiastic. Oil, asphalt, potter’s clay, 
glass sand, moulding sand, limestone and 
shales for cement, sand and gravel in 
unmeasured abundance, building stone, 
natural gas—and several of these are 
just now entering development. 

Traffic on many a mile of paved high- 
way in the Southwest rolls along on an 
ideal surface of which the principal in- 
gredient is Ada-manufactured cement. 
The increasing use of cement for oil well 
purposes finds the plant here supplying 
many carloads for the needs of fields in 
the Southwest. 

From the plant of the Hazel-Atlas 
Glass Company goes a constant stream 
of glassware, the plant being in opera- 
tion almost without pause during the 
year. 

The Ada Brick Company, the Ada 
Milling Company, the Harris Garment 
Factory are important cogs in Ada’s 
manufacturing situation. Development 
of the vast supplies of asphalt, building 
stone, sand and gravel has just begun. 
Pottery clay is used elsewhere in in- 
creasing quantities as its excellent qual- 
ities become more widely known. 

Discovery of Oil 

But just now it is in the matter of 
oil that Pontotoc County moves to the 
forefront. For twenty years oil has 
been produced in smaller fields near Ada 
and there has persisted the belief that 
some day a great field would be found 
in the county. 

That day came August 1, 1934, when 
the first gusher of the great John Fitts 
oil pool came in ten miles southeast of 
Ada. What has happened since is oil 
history, as operators have by mutual 
co-operation developed in one year, using 
all known conservation methods, an oil 
field which from one producing sand, the 
Bromide, has a potential production sec- 
ond in Oklahoma to the mighty Oklaho- 
ma City field. The extent of the Bro- 
mide formation is not yet determined but 
already one deeper test has found a pro- 
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ductive sand in the McLish lime that 
overshadows the prolific showing of the 
Bromide sand and assures the county of 
an even greater productive future and 
means more drilling. 

In the Fitts field there were, on Au- 
gust 8, 166 producing wells, fifteen gas 
wells, seventy-five announced locations 
and drilling wells. This field comprises 
parts of ten sections. 

The oil development, coming a year 
ago, furnished Ada additional impetus 
in snapping out of the slower pace of 
the past four years, brought hundreds of 
families to the city, brought prosperity 
to many persons already residing here, 
meant huge payrolls, spurred business 
activity in every line until Ada is thriv- 
ing as few other cities are these days. 

At the same time, thanks to the order- 
ly development of the great new oil 
sources, Ada has not been a boom town 
and the unpleasant features which tra- 
ditionally accompanied older oil “strikes” 
have been absent, due to vigilance of 
the authorities. 

Today Ada is building to accommodate 
present needs and at the same time to 
take care of the future. Several elab- 
orately fine homes have been constructed, 
but the general trend is toward the finer 
type of middle-class residences. A new 
ward school building, a recently com- 
pleted Federal building which is a model 
of beauty in architecture, two buildings 
to house bakeries, with expanding busi- 
ness, dozens of homes have been com- 
pleted or are under construction, so that 
at times there is a shortage of skilled 
labor. 

That a greater Ada, better equipped to 
serve the growing territory served by 
this city, is not merely visionary is read- 
ily shown by a brief survey of her ad- 
vantages. 

Ada is a city of homes and churches, 
with an array of church structures sel- 
dom equalled in a city of this size. The 
atmosphere is. such that many people 
have been attracted to Ada as a place 


where they could rear their children in a 
“good city.” 
Fine School System 

The schools constitute one of Ada’s 
proudest boasts. The public school sys- 
tem is well housed and well manned and 
it has met the strain of the sudden in- 
crease of the past year well and effi- 
ciently. The East Central Teachers Col- 
lege is attended every year by more than 
three thousand young men and women 
who find there the opportunity they seek 
to acquire the kind of education that 
will best serve them. 

Ada’s water supply, coming direct from 
Byrds Mill spring with its flow of 15,- 
000,000 gallons of cold water daily, is 
another source of pride and satisfaction, 
for it is absolutely pure, never seeing 
light until it comes from the faucet, 
needing no treatment to make it safe or 
palatable. 

Ada is served by two daily newspapers 
and three weekly papers. Also one of 
the best equipped modern radio stations 
in the Southwest. This gives a thorough 
and complete coverage at all times of 
the trade territory. 

Agriculture has been highly developed 
and very much diversified, as nowhere in 
this trade area are our farmers wholly 
dependent on any one crop. Dairy, cat- 
tle raising, hogs, corn, oats, cotton, al- 
falfa, grain sorghums, comprise the gen- 
eral farming activities of this region. 

Natural gas at a rate well below the 
average is abundantly supplied from 
nearby fields. Electricity is provided by 
the Oklahoma Gas and Electric Company. 
Six miles north of Ada is a giant central 
power station ready at all times to sup- 
ply power. 

Ada is ideally situated with reference 
to larger cities, being close enough for 
rapid contact with wholesalers and man- 
ufacturers but distant enough to en- 
courage growth of another city here de- 
stined to be the leading community of 
Southeastern Oklahoma. Oklahoma City 
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Amphitheater in Wintersmith Park at Ada, with seating capacity of 2,500, built entirely of stone and facing a 


natural stage along a winding stream. 
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“PROVEN QUALITY PAINTS" 
—ALWAYS FRESH” 


Easy to mix up and spread on. Cover more—wear longer—look 


better. 


WHY PAY MORE? 


for paints and varnishes made elsewhere, in addition, the freight 
and expense of distribution and lose all the manufacturing bene- 


fits, employment of labor, circulation of wages, salaries and 


e profits for our own state. 
Dallas Full Line Distributors Brighten up, protect and beautify your home before the open- 
DIXIE PAINT G PAPER CO. ing of our 


2023 Em 3. CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 


PILOT PAINT & PAPER CO. 


eteouian with “Proven Quality” Paints and Varnishes—save the freight, 
e “Save the Surface,” save all. 
~~ Manufacturers 








INDUSTRIAL PAINT AND VARNISH CO. 


P. O. BOX 1134 DALLAS, TEXAS 














American Quality Products 





A Dependable Line of 


HOUSE PAINTS 
ENAMELS 
VARNISHES 
INDUSTRIAL PAINTS 


AMERICAN PAINT & SUPPLY CO. 
Manufacturers 


Factory and General Offices—Dallas, Texas 

















Paint Manufacturing i 


As an outgrowth of the depression there has ben mu 
of industry. Instead of one large central manufactbring | 
product to be shipped to all parts of the country, # is b 
establish several manufacturing units in different s¢ticns 
supply the local demand and each section being ths asst 
of local manufacturing. 

Thus each section would enjoy its share of thp capi 
ment and to a large extent do away with the conge}ted li 
consumers of the products of the region where they are | 

This development is already under way, although as 
of these manufacturing units. The tendency has bépn mo 
of the industry in the hands of three or four large wpll-esté 
that would reduce operating expenses, facilitate distributi 
competition. As these plants are acquired in differpnt pa 
in the chain can be manufactured and distributed fipm eac 
but doing away with the expense of handling, wardhousin 
distances. 

In short, it provides most of the advantage: } the 
independent manufacturer in that locality can oner exc 
wholly interested in the development of his section and rei 
profits of the various units of any combination dri}! back 
ominous feature of this development is its tendenqy towa 
and towns three or four brands of paints and varni ng a 
unit, will be handled in competition by the different deale 
to prove exceedingly profitable to those dealers or {p asst 
community since it is of no concern to the combination v 
Another development of this arrangement is, wh¢h their 
active or successful or where competing brands are enjo 
will be established by the manufacturer. Indeed, in somé 
only own and operate retail stores, but have succeéied ir 
handle their products because it is both locally and natic 
so little investment in stock and so little effort to sell. 

It is undoubtedly an ideal situation for these |arge 1 
profitable for their dealers and not so promising wr the 
benefits of real competitive price. Only a few years ago, 
Every gallon of paint and varnish used here was { ypped 
and East. When local factories began to be estabiished a 
and distribution expenses, a product of equal or superior 
a saving in cost and involving, too, a much smaller inve 
menced to establish local distributing warehouses () whic! 
The saving in freight hardly balances the additional hanc 
as prompt delivery and the same smaller investment of tl 
trade generally to be willing to pay a little more under th 
by a large concern doing a national business, it mut be tl 

Making good paint or varnish does not involvt some 
made of substantially the same materials with practically 
wherever located. The essential difference consist} in a1 
ents to produce a product “that stands the climatt best.’ 
fit everybody nor does any paint or varnish best rt the 
of all our 48 states. 

Our Texas factories could supply every ga!\n of p 
considerably increasing their investment in equip::n: an 
many more of our unemployed, and could always promptly 
as good quality as could be made anywhere at any jie. 

But so long as many of our people think a higher p1 






made in a large factory elsewhere must be supe’! ‘o on 
advertising, would prefer that our workers “choy 1)t‘on” 
agricultural products, they will continue to enjoy 32: ng t 
the development of a section of our country in wi’! othe 
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in Texas 


iring 


ere has ben much consideration given to the decentralization 
manufacthring plant employing thousands of men to make a 
country, } is being urged as more economically sound to 
ifferent s¢tions of the country, each in much better position to 
1 being ths assured of its proportion of the incidental benefits 


1are of thp capital investment, its people would find employ- 
the cong¢}ted living conditions of the larger cities to become 
where they are actually employed. 

ay, although as yet there has not been any wide distribution 
icy has bdpn more towards securing and centralizing control 
ir large wpll-established interests, by purchase or consolidation 
‘ilitate distribution and would greatly eliminate destructive 
1 in differpnt parts of the country, the products of every unit 
ributed fipm each plant, thus not only rendering better service 
ling, wardhousing and shipping some of the brands long 








antage; the customers of all links in the chain that an 
y can oler except the independent local manufacturer is 
; section and reinvests whatever he makes therein, while the 
ation driJd back to the home office for investment. The real 
s tendendy towards monopoly. Even now in some of our cities 
ind varaifhes, all made and shipped from the same factory 
e differeyt dealers of that town or city, a situation not likely 
alers or i assure many bargains to the cutomers of that 
2 combingtion which dealer secures most of the business. 
t is, wheh their independent dealers do not prove sufficiently 
brands ate enjoying a greater demand, a branch retail store 
Indeed, jn some of the larger cities these large interests not 
ve succeded in persuading many independent dealers to 
locally and nationally advertised, so well known and involves 
ffort to sell. 
or these Jarge manufacturing interests, even if not overly 
omising |vr the ultimate user, who should be interested in the 
few ag ago, Texas had no paint and varnish factories. 
re was { ypped long distances from factories in the North 
be estabiished and to demonstrate that by saving the freight 
ual or superior quality could be more promptly delivered at 
*h smaller investment in stock, these large concerns com- 
ehouses |p which they shipped in carload lots for distribution 
additional handling and distributing costs but it does provide 
nvestment of the dealer in stock, leaving both he and the 
e more ufder the delusion that because it is made somewhere 
ss, it must be that much better. 
ot involve some mysterious secret process. Each product is 
vith pradtically the same kind of machinery in every factory 
e consist} ina — difference in proportion of ingredi- 
ie climate best.” A “hand me down” suit of clothes does not 
best rm {t the conditions of building materials and climate 


ry gain of paint and varnish needed in this State by 
| equipy:n: and plant, by giving employment to a great 
always promptly deliver their customers fresh products of 
at any pice. 

ink a higher price means a better product, feel that a brand 


. supeivf ‘0 one made at home without benefit of national 
“chop @)t'on” rather than become an army consuming our 
enjoy 3? ng the profits arising from manufacture used in 
y in whith otherwise, they feel no particular interest. 


Advertisement 
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AINT UP THE 








£namols. ant Varnishes. 


Meet the most exacting requirements. 


For best results use J-B products. They 
are made in Texas and are being used 
on many of the best buildings in Texas 


with highly satisfactory results. 


* 


JONES-BLAIR PAINT & VARNISH CO. 


Manufacturers of Paints, Varnishes and 


Enamels = 7 1 Dallas, Texas 














PAINT UP 


for the 
TEXAS CENTENNIAL 
with 


Lincolr Paint and Varnish Products 


Manufactured in Texas 
for 33 Years 


CLEAN UP 





What Texas Makes . . . Makes Texas 


LINCOLN PAINT & COLOR CO. 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS 
Paint, Varnish, Enamel, Stains and Lacquer 
LINCOLN, NEB. + + DALLAS, TEXAS 


Sold by Dealers Everywhere 























NDUSTRY 


During all kinds of business weather Southwestern industries 
have turned to us for aid in piloting them safely through. 


Some of them have been large, some small, some old and some 
in their very beginnings, but, they have found our facilities 
ready and waiting to serve them. 


And because our own development and progress depends so 
largely upon their success, we incessantly exert every effort, 
in conformity with solid banking policies, to aid them. 


We solicit the account of individuals, firms and corporations. 


MERCANTILE 
NATIONAL BANK 


In the Magnolia Building 

















VICTORY-WILSON. Stewart Title Guaranty Co. 


Capital $1,500,000.00 
Incorporated F 
The Oldest, Largest and Strongest Title 


Company in the Southwest 


Fenimoor Fine Clothing’ | 
Abstracts—Escrows—Title Insurance 





: | Stewart Title Guaranty Co. 
Main at Akard | 1221 Main St. Phone 2-8491 
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Business Centers 
Continued from Page 15 


is ninety miles to the northwest, Tulsa 
135 miles to the northeast, Dallas 175 
miles to the south. The nearest city of 
comparable size is Shawnee, fifty miles 
to the north. 

Ada is well described as the “Gateway 
to the Graben,” the entrance point for 
the great structural sweep to the south- 
eastern corner of Oklahoma that has in- 
trigued the interest—and the investment 
—of the oil industry since the Fitts field 
disregarded many former theories and 
proved that under certain conditions oil 
is likely to be found. 

Transportation Facilities 

The highway system out of Ada is one 
of the best in the State and ideally 
serves the present and prospective oil 
development to the south and southeast, 
as well as putting the city into easy con- 
tact with the large centers of the South- 
west. State Highway 48 crosses the 
State from north to south, connecting 
with Texas highways at Red River and 
improved Kansas highways at the north- 
ern border. Number 19 is part of the 
New Orleans-Seattle highway now seek- 
ing Federal designation. In this State 
it goes from Hugo to the western edge 
of the State. Number 12 runs from the 
northeast to the southwest. 

Over these highways move constant 
and heavy traffic, passenger and freight, 
and they provide for Ada one of the es- 
sential factors for expansion, ready ac- 
cess to and from the entire surrounding 
territory which is logically centered here, 
a territory richly endowed with resources 
and within a radius of twenty-five miles 
peopled with 100,000 inhabitants. Over 
these highways and connecting roads 
move products from the ten local whole- 
sale distributors, over them come the 
shoppers who throng Ada’s stores. 

The railroads have from the first 
been an important part of Ada’s develop- 
ment. The Frisco has one of its main 
lines through this city. The Santa Fe 
has a branch from Pauls Valley and the 
O. C. A. & A. runs from Oklahoma City 
to Atoka. The three roads, with their 
connections, make Ada_ conveniently 
served by rail accommodations. 

For the recreational side of life Ada is 
well equipped. To the southeastward 
runs the entire hunting-fishing territory 
of mountains, streams, including the 
Kiamichi region, which annually draws 
thousands of sportsmen far from their 
daily routine. It is an area whose por- 
tion near Ada offers a sure future of de- 
velopment into a paradise for those 
seeking places to go on outings. Just 
southeast of the city is Wintersmith 
Park, opened this spring after a $250,000 
improvement program and complete with 
all that goes to make a park attractive 
to the person with some idle hours to 
spend swimming, boating, picnicking and 
sightseeing. A smaller park brings an 
idyllic setting into the city limits. 

The stadium of the college furnishes 
an ideal place for competitive sports. 
The city has an excellent baseball park. 
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24 Yoars 


Dependable service to mer- 
chants of the Southwest. 


Our location at 710 Main 
Street is in the heart of the 
wholesale district. 


We carry for immediate 
shipment the largest and 
most complete stock of 
footwear in the South. 


We invite you to make your- 
self at home with us. 


Graham-Brown Shoe Co. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 








FURNISHING 
TEXAS 
HOMES 
SINCE 

1876 

















Phone 2-3534 if you need a good 
Stenographer or Bookkeeper 


Wieliijpovtiitri 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Southwestern Blue Print Company 
H. F. KOCH, Manager 





PHOTOSTAT PRINT 





iid Modacditatet —— AlBos 


2-8084 


CONSTRUCTION BLDG. 
405 SO. AKARD ST. 


415-16 TOWER 
PETROLEUM BLDG. 
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It is the home of many ardent hunters 
and fishermen and this fall will have the 
first of the annual field trials announced 
by the Ada Field Trials Association. 


All in all, the person who comes to 
Ada finds a friendly people, thriving 
business and professional life, busy civic 
clubs, good schools, churches and a homey 
atmosphere, a feeling that the city is on 
its way to a greater future and an invit- 
ing sense of opportunity to get into the 
swing of things and have a part in the 
welding of that future to the stable, 
industrious city of the present. And he 
finds here firm conviction that Ada is, to 
paraphrase the slogan of the local radio 
station, “The Best Little City in the 
Nation.” 

~e 


Present Birth Rate to 
Reduce Population 


According to a very interesting article 
in the August Country Gentleman, by 
Dr. O. E. Baker, there are no longer 
enough children being born to maintain 
the population of the country at its pres- 
ent level. Where 2,950,000 children were 
born in the United States in 1921, only 
2,260,000 were born in 1933. The great- 
est loss is in the cities—those of 100,000 
population and over falling more than 
twenty per cent short of reproducing 
themselves. In the rural sections the 
Nation’s numbers are being maintained, 
and in 1934, for the third successive 
year, the farm population represented 
the highest total in our history. 

The article points out: “The period of 
practically stationary population the Na- 
tion has entered could be characterized 
by exceptional prosperity if our economic 
machinery could be geared to take ad- 
vantage of it. For there will be a larg- 
er proportion of the population in the 
most productive age groups than there 
has been, or will be again, in any visible 
time. The numbers of unproductive chil- 
dren will be greatly reduced, permitting 
a diversion of funds for the purchase of 
goods and services, while time will not 
yet have brought the full harvest of the 
aged.”—Sales Management. 


oe 


Hanway & Williams Move 
to Wilson Building 


Hanway & Williams, for twenty years 
located in the Central Bank Building, 
have, due to the remodeling of that 
building, moved their offices to 509 Wil- 
son Bldg. The company is engaged in 
the insurance and real estate business, 
and has been a member of the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce since its organi- 
zation. James L. Hanway is active head 


of the concern. 
oe 


Folding metal awnings of copper, 
aluminum or steel are now offered. They 
can be left in place the year round, are 
described as fire and weather proof, 
easily installed and operated. 











— Insurance (o. 
| 


and it’s affiliate, Atlantic In- 





surance Co., are Texas Com- 


‘panies whose activities are 


‘helping to build and enrich 


both the State of Texas and 





the City of Dallas. 


* 


E. L. FLIPPEN, President 
G. G. SHEERIN, Vice-Pres. 


T. R. MANSFIELD, V.-P. and Secy. 














A Complete Banking and 


Trust Service 


Republic National Bank 
and Trust Co. 


Dallas, Texas 





























These Accordion 
Packing Rings 
will withstand 
20,000 Ibs. 
PRESSURE 


Accordion Packing Rings not 
only withstand any pressure up to 
20,000 pounds, but they do it un- 
der excessive temperatures and 
even in the presence of destructive 
chemicals. 


This is made possible by the 
patented folds, which join the 
laminations, being placed against 
the stuffing box wall and around 
the moving surface of the gate 
valye-stem. Thus creating an ac- 
tion which allows a counter pres- 
sure to be built up which enables 
Accordion Packing to withstand 
such extremely high pressure un- 
der the most adverse conditions. 


For further information about 
Accordion Packing write for Tech- 
nical Bulletin No. 390. 


DALLAS. TEXAS 








Texas Industrial Outlook 
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to make progress. The candy and pecan 
shelling industries have real opportunity 
before them. The various feed and food 
industries in Texas are certain of con- 
tinued expansion in the immediate fu- 
ture. An increasing number of these 
plants are locating in our cities. Texas 
flour has a national reputation. 


Invest in Texas Industry 


So whereas in 1910 all of Texas only 
manufactured $92,000,000 of products, 
Texas today is manufacturing about 
$800,000,000 worth. We have become 
one of the fifteen leading industrial 
states of the country and unless the 
census figures now being published 
change the prior figures we shall remain 
the leading industrial state of the South. 
We led North Carolina by a slight mar- 
gin in the past figures. So our outlook 
is indeed good—provided we ourselves do 
not kill the goose that lays the golden 
egg. Texas industry is perfectly willing 
to pay its part of the State taxes, indeed 
it has generally paid more than its part. 
Texas industry must not be overtaxed 
and, by the way, it is not asking for tax- 
exemption as has been given in a number 
of other states endeavoring to attract in- 
dustry. Texas industry must not be 
loaded down with arbitrary, unnecessary 
State regulations, but a healthy public 
opinion reflected in our laws should put 
upon the law books at Austin only that 
type of legislation that is fair to indus- 
try and to the people of Texas and that 
should at the same time encourage the 
development of Texas industry and aid 
in the purchase of Texas raw materials 
for industrial conversion and world sale. 

That first step taken, Texas as a whole 
might well follow the lead of Dallas in 
advertising Texas industrial opportuni- 
ties through Industrial Dallas, Inc. On 
August 20 at Austin leaders from all 
parts of the State assembled upon invi- 
tation of the Texas State Planning 
Board. That board, appointed by Gov- 
ernor Allred, is to undertake an indus- 
trial survey of Texas. This is badly 
needed. The survey completed and made 
accessible to people interested in indus- 
try throughout the United States—it is 
our next duty to develop industrial bank- 
ing in Texas, and to interest our own 
people in promoting and developing Tex- 
as industry, joining with people from 
other states under proper safeguards in 
the wise investment of funds in industry. 
The manipulator, fake-stock salesman, 
etc., must be eliminated. They have al- 
ready done infinite harm and mulched 
the people of Texas of millions of dollars 
of money in unwise industrial promotion 
at the hands of persons largely ignorant 
of the causes for real industrial advance- 
ment. Purchase of Texas manufactured 
goods should be upon the basis of qual- 
ity and not sentiment. 

In the absence of adverse legislation, 
the development of a healthy industrial- 
ly minded public opinion, a proper pres- 
entation and advertisement of Texas op- 
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HE GAVE TO THE WORLD 
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John Deere Farm 
Machinery has 
played a prominent 
part inthe Agricultural 
development of 


the Southwest 
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portunities to the world at large—utiliz- 
ing the Texas Centennial to the greatest 
possible advantage — Texans may look 
forward to the time not too far distant 
when the greatest agricultural state has 
also become the greatest industrial state. 
What a vision! It can be done. Every 
Texan will profit by it. Agriculture 
alone cannot make a great people. 


oe 


Dallas Park Board Aids 


Beautification Plans 


The park department will take the 
lead in beautifying Dallas for the Texas 
Centennial celebration and all possible 
co-operation will be extended to citizens 
wanting advice on planting and the care 
of trees, shrubs and flowers, the depart- 
ment is advising the people in circulars 
being distributed with water bills. 

One of the first things to be done by 
the Park Board in getting ready for the 
big show will be to label all trees in 
parks to show their names and habitats. 
New species, native to the Southwest 
and from distant places will be added to 
the present collection of approximately 
eighty varieties in the parks. 

Development of city forests in some of 
the parks also will be considered by the 
board so that animal and bird sanctu- 
aries can be started. 

“Roses should probably form the basis 
of our beautification plans,” the board 
advised the people in the circular. “These 
bushes can be set out during practically 
any season, and if they are of sufficient 
size will produce flowers within a short 
time.” 

A slogan of “Plant Trees Today—In- 
herit Beauty Tomorrow,” will be used by 
the board in its beautification plans. 
Planting of hackberry trees is recom- 
mended for Dallas, since thcy are well 
suited to this climate and soil and other 
species are subject to root rot and are 
less likely to survive. 

Sycamore trees are recommended also, 
provided they will be given the amount 
of water they require. Trees will be 


planted in parkways between curbs and- 


sidewalks at a cost of $2.50 a tree. Each 
tree is guaranteed for two years. Not 
more than two trees to a fifty-foot lot is 
recommended. 

>< 


Survey of Retail Trade 
To Be Made in Dallas 


Dallas has been selected as one of the 
seventeen major cities of the United 
States in which a detailed survey of re- 
tail trade will be undertaken with work 
relief funds. It is the only large South- 
western city in which the survey will be 
made. 

Under plans of the Bureau of the 
Census, which will conduct the survey, 
net sales, employment, payrolls and oth- 
er essential information will be secured 
from all retail establishments in Dallas 
for the month of June in 1933, 1934 and 
1935. 
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Adleta Show Case & Fixture Mfg. Co. 


OFFERS YOU... 
a line of Display Equipment designed and 
built to sell more merchandise PROFITABLY 


Our designing facilities are at your disposal 
. . » No obligation .. . Call us today .. . 
Phone 2-4144 


Adleta Show Case & Fixture Mfg. Co. 


1900 Cedar Springs Dallas, Texas 
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Ylow — A CURE for 
CANCER 


Every day medical science succeeds 
in accomplishing the impossible of 
yesterday. Cancer has long been con- 
sidered incurable— and yet in the 
Spann Sanitarium TODAY this 
dreaded disease IS being successfully 
treated—by an entirely new and dif- 
ferent method of Internal Treatment 
—that is NOT dangerous—or pain- 
ful to administer. This method is dif- 
ferent from anything that has ever 
before been brought to the attention 
of the public; and therefore we re- 
alize that some who are skeptical will 
no doubt scoff and say, “Impossible.” 
Our answer to all who doubt is the 
simple invitation to “Come and see 
for yourself.” After you have once 
visited the Spann Sanitarium and in- 
vestigated this new method, you will 
realize what a wonderful revelation 
this is for all who suffer from cancer 
—and YOU will be convinced. 


NOTE OUR FACILITIES TO 

SERVE YOU— 

Over forty treatment rooms under 
supervision of graduate physician 
of many years’ experience. 

Thorough X-ray and other labora- 
tory examinations. 

Careful analysis of your case history. 

Careful and scientific diagnosis. 

Thorough, individual attention in 
treatment of all chronic diseases 
amenable to modern scientific and 
proven methods are in use by 
trained technicians at 


SPANN SANITARIUM 


4507 GASTON AVENUE 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
R. L. SPANN, M.D., M.E., Medical Director 











FOR RENT 
FOLDING CHAIRS 


Also . . . Tables With 
Detachable Legs for 
Conferences and Pub- 
lic Meetings. 


Cannon Ball Towel 
Supply Company 


2011 Orange Phone 2-9083 

















Dallas Will be National Convention 
Headquarters for Centennial Year 


ALLAS will be one of the most 

important convention centers in 

America during 1936, the Texas 
Centennial year, with the list being 
steadily augmented each month. The 
largest yet secured is National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Grocers, bringing some 
5,000 next June 21-25. A huge delega- 
tion of grocers from Dallas and Texas 
stormed this year’s convention at Indi- 
anapolis so successfully that, for the 
first time in the history of the Associa- 
tion, Dallas was awarded the next con- 
clave unanimously. Among leaders in 
the party were President P. M. Brinker 
and Secretary R. Q. Flournoy of the 
Texas Retail Grocers Association, C. Z. 
Baumann, president of the Dallas Retail 
Grocers Association, Earl W. Cullum, 
W. L. Clark and others. 


Another of America’s most important 
conventions secured was the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, which cor- 
responds in pharmacy to the American 
Medical Association among physicians 
and the American Dental Association 
among dentists. Meeting with it will be 
the National Association of State Boards 
of Pharmacy, National Association of 
Colleges of Pharmacy and the National 
Conferences of Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion Secretaries, of Pharmaceutical Law 
Enforcement Officials and of Pharma- 
ceutical Research. Walter D. Adams of 
Forney, past president of the national 
association, and C. C. Harris of Houston, 
president of the Texas Pharmaceutical 
Association, attended the convention at 
Portland, Ore., and handled the cam- 
paign. The Dallas Chamber, aided by 
local druggists, has been campaigning 
for this convention for ten years. 


Circulation Managers Secured 

Out-of-town delegates handled ex- 
clusively the campaign at Cincinnati 
which secured the convention of the 
American Association of Nurserymen for 
Dallas for next July 21-23, the Texas 
delegates being E. L. Baker and R. C. 
Morrison, Fort Worth; George F. Ver- 
halen, Scottsville; W. C. Griffing, Beau- 
mont, and Carl Shamburger and O. L. 
Thompson, Tyler. Mr. Baker was chair- 
man of the invitation committee named 
by the Southwestern Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation, which will convene here next 
year with the American. 

Jack Estes of Dallas and Harold 
Hough of Fort Worth extended the invi- 
tation at Cincinnati which won for Dal- 
las next June the convention of the In- 
ternational Circulation Managers Asso- 
ciation, bringing newspaper men from 
throughout the world. The same week 
and at the same city E. W. Burbank 
handled the campaign which will bring 
to Dallas next June for the first time 
the convention of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, some 800 


strong. A. C. McNabb was chairman of 
the invitation committee from the South- 
west Conference of Building Owners and 
Managers which was successful in get- 
ting the National Association of Build- 
ing Owners and Managers, with the 
speech of invitation made by Frank L. 
McNeny. 

Harry Stanyer presented the success- 
ful invitations in connection with the 
National Association of Sheet Metal 
Contractors and the United Roofing Con- 
tractors of America. G. E. Findley en- 
gineered the campaign that landed the 
convention of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists. Mrs. L. G. Phippen 
extended the successful invitation at Los 
Angeles in the case of the National As- 
sociation of Dunning Teachers. Lieut. 
Douglas Walsh secured the 1936 conven- 
tion of the International Association for 
Identification, going all the way to Mon- 
treal for it. Robert Mayer presented 
the successful invitation for the Ameri- 
can Cotton Shippers Association and A. 
J. Biggio for the Southern Seedmen’s 
Association. Two other national conven- 
tions recently secured were the Phi 
Sigma Fraternity and the Delta Beta 
Sigma Sorority, while the State conven- 
tion of the Pi Omricon Sorority also has 
voted to meet here next year. A pa- 
triotic group recently choosing Dallas 
for its 1936 convention is the Daughters 
of the Republic of Texas. Three other 
meetings recently booked are the Tri- 
State Music Festival, the Texas Feder- 
ated Postal Employees and the Texas 
Woman’s Public Golf Links Association. 
A colorful convention next year will be 
the adult, junior and girls’ divisions of 
the Woman’s Benefit Association, which 
will bring some 2,500 and last all of the 
week of July 13, 1936. 


September Conventions 


Sept. 1—Northeast Texas Chiropractic Asso- 
ciation. 

Sept. 1l- 2—S. W. Board of Football Officials.. 

Sept. 1- 3—American Legion, Department of 
Texas. 

Sept. 8- 9—C. E. Hoffman Co. (Beauty Show.) 


Sept. 12-19—Full Gospel Churches of United 
States, Biennial Convention. 

Sept. 15-21—Southwestern Gift Show. 

Sept. 22-25—-International Exchange Club. 

Sept. 22-25—Texas Affiliated Exchange Clubs. 

Sept. 28-Oct. 26—Fair Park Race Meet. 

Sept. 27-28—Investment Bankers Association of 
Texas. 

—State Baptist Executive Board. 

—Southwest Skeet Shoot. 

—Young People’s Rally, Dallas 
bytery. 


Sept 
Sept. 


Sept. Pres- 


The Municipal Gas Company and the 
Community Natural Gas Company, two 
distribution units of the Lone Star Gas 
System, with headquarters in Dallas, 
have been combined into one company 
under the name of the Community 
Natural Gas Company. Chester L. May 
has been named general manager. The 
company serves three hundred communi- 
ties in North Texas and Southern Okla- 
homa. 
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OLD-FASHIONED 
SIMPLICITY 





TELEPHONE SERVICE in this coun- 
try is modern. It leads the world. 
Yet there is an old-fashioned sim- 
plicity about the Bell System. This 
applies to capital structure and 
financial methods as well as to the 
nation-wide plan of decentralized 
operation under centralized control. 

The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company has only one 
class of stock and that stock is 
not watered. 

It has 675,000 stockholders liv- 
ing in every corner of the land. 
Their average nolding is twenty- 
eight shares. No individual or or- 
ganization owns as much as one 
per cent of the stock. There are no 
secret reserves or hidden assets. 

This structure is not of recent 
origin, but dates back many years 
to the early days of the telephone. 
It has lived on because it is right 
and in the best interest of the 
public. It has been fundamental in 
making the Bell System a distinc- 
tive American business. 

x * * 

In the Bell System, the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany is the parent company, and 
operates the long distance lines 
connecting the 24 regional Bell 
companies. Bell Laboratories car- 
ries on the research work; Western 
Electric manufactures, purchases, 
and distributes. 

Without this specialized organ- 
ization back of the men and women 
of the Southwestern Bell, telephone 
service might be possible. But it 
could not be service as uniformly 
good, as quietly accurate, as far 
reaching, and as inexpensive as the 
service you know today. 


SOUTHWESTERN 
BELL TELEPHONE CoO. 
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Middleman Essential 
to Business Order 


The profits and usefulness of the mid- 
dleman are an essential part of the 
American standard of life. Indeed their 
profits are modest and they form a neces- 
sary link in that great distributing chain 
which maintains the high standard of 
convenience demanded by Americans, 
writes Millard Rice in the August Na- 
tion’s Business. 

In defending the middleman and his 
position in American business, Mr. Rice 
takes the potato as an example of the 
commodity handled by middlemen and 
traces its progress from hill to home. 

In Rice’s investigations he takes the 
shipper as the first middleman. He points 
out that the gross profit on a 36,000- 
pound carload of potatoes is $36, but the 
net profit to shipper after costs are de- 
ducted is about $7. In return for this 
profit, he renders a service to both pro- 
ducer and consumer which nv one has 
yet been able to render more cheaply or 
efficiently. 

Middleman number two is the broker. 
In return for his $15 gross fee per car 
of potatoes, he finds wholesale buyers. 
Without a broker the wholesaler would 
spend more than $15 in making contacts. 
The broker’s net profit is not more than 
one cent per hundred pounds. 

Transportation for the short haul in- 
volved in Rice’s investigation amounts to 
sixty cents per hundred pounds, but these 
rates are set by the I. C. C. and every- 
body knows the plight of the railroads. 

Middleman number three is the whole- 
saler. According to Rice, the average 
wholesaler nets a profit on potatoes of 
about three and one-half cents per hun- 
dred pounds. 

The retailer, says Rice, makes a profit 
of one seventh of a cent a pound or 6.74 
per cent on his sales, 

Our American standard of life is what 
it is—not as to its cause, that is, but as 
to its quality—largely because of serv- 
ices rendered by so-called middlemen, de- 
clares Rice in defending the middleman. 
But we have been for so long accustomed 
to a high and constantly rising standard 
of living that we have completely for- 
gotten that such a standard is expensive. 
We expect and demand products from 
the far corners of the world; complete 
stocks, attractively displayed; luxurious 
stores conveniently located, without re- 
gard to the high rentals that entails; 
prompt service; selected goods; the right 
to buy in small quantities, prompt deliv- 
ery of the smallest purchases; monthly 
credit in many instances; and so forth. 
Having made these demands—demands 
which find no equal, except among the 
very wealthy, in any other country in 
the world—we complain at what seems 
to be a high price for the goods delivered 
to our doors. 

Are we such poor sports that, having 
demanded the latest dance tunes, we are 
unwilling to pay the large orchestra 
which alone can play them to our liking? 
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ou’re Paying 
for Air Conditioning 
- - whether you have 
it or MOY Progress in cir condi 


tioning is the outstanding development of 
the last year. Customers and clients are 
quick to appreciate true air conditioning 
and go where provision is made for their 
comfort. If you do not have air condition- 
ing in your office, shop, or store, you are 
paying fcr it through lost sales, fees, and 
patronage. 


Be Sure You Buy TRUE Air 
Conditioning —carraway Perfec- 


tion-Aire True Air Conditioning has 
unique, exclusive features which no other 
air conditioning system on the market 
today has. It performs every air condition- 
ing function completely, economically, and 
automatically. The initial and operating 
cost is very reasonable. 


See the Perfection-Aire 


Operate_ visi the Perfection- Aire 
demonstration rooms at 1921 Elm Street, 
Dallas, and see for yourself how this mar- 
velous machine perfectly conditions air for 
human comfort, health, and efficiency. 


CARRAWAY 


PERFECTION-AIRE 


Perrectrion-AireE 


Texas Company 
Phone 7-6136 


1921 Elm Street 7 














Typewriters 
Adding Machines 
Repairs and 
Supplies 


S$. L. EWING CO. 


**In Dallas Since 1902” 


1606 Commerce Street Dallas, Texas 





Catalogue Covers 
Loose Leaf Binders 
Rebinding 
Let us help you make your 
} sales covers more effective. 
Ask about our quick open- 

ing catalogue covers. 


AMERICAN BEAUTY 


Cover Co. 


1900-8 Orange Dallas 
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te You can fly to Dallas 


over Braniff’s ‘’Great 
Lakes to the Gulf’ sys- 
tem from Chicago, Ill., 
Burlington, la., Kansas 
City, Mo., Wichita, Kan., 
Ponca City, Tulsa and 
Oklahoma City, Okla., 
Amarillo, Wichita Falls, 
Fort Worth, Waco, Aus- 
tin, San Antonio, Corpus 
Christi, Brownsville, Gal- 
veston and Houston, 
Texas. All important 
plane and train connec- 
tions met from all na- 
tional points. Call any 
transportation desk at 
leading hotels. RIDE THE 
LOCKHEED ELECTRA! 











“GREAT LAKES TO THE GULF’ 





MARINELLO SCHOOL 


of Beauty Culture 





MAY sap ilagi , SUPERVISOR 
4505 Ross Av Dial 8-6078 
— Treatments and Facials 
a Specialty 
BLUE PRINTS PHOTOSTATS 
ROTAPRINTS SUPERSTATS 


Manufacturer of 


BLUE PRINT PAPER AND CLOTH 
JNO. J. JOHNSON 


1912 N. St. Paul St. Dallas, Texas 
Phone 2-8067 
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Big Feed Crop Gives Impetus 
to Breeder-Feeder Movement 


HE late Col. Frank P. Holland often 

remarked that no matter what the 

price of cotton, years of large yields 
of food and feed were prosperous years 
in Texas. Colonel Holland did not mean 
that feed crops rotting in the fields or 
destroyed by weevils or rats contributed 
to prosperity, but feedstuffs utilized to 
the best advantage in the fattening of 
livestock for home use or for the mar- 
ket; feedstuffs consumed by work ani- 
mals to keep them healthy and in condi- 
tion to render service and feedstuffs 
stored in silos, bins and stacks for use 
in periods of shortage and high prices 
was an important factor in the measure 
of prosperity of this State. 

H. H. Williamson, director of exten- 
sion work in Texas, calls attention to the 
fact that last year the farmers were out 
picking up tumble weeds, burning the 
spines off cactus, and cleaning the fence 
corners to gather the weeds to grind up 
for feed to keep their cattle, sheep and 
goats from starving to death. Several 
million dollars were borrowed in Texas 
with which to buy feed. Over 2,000,000 
head of cattle and 1,080,000 head of sheep 
and goats were sold to the Government 
because their owners did not have the 
feed with which to keep them alive. 
“This year,’ said Mr. Williamson, “we 
have produced in Texas not only a full 
supply of feed for winter but if we 
harvest the crop as we should, we will 
have almost another year’s supply on 
hand,” and he asks farmers what they 
are going to do with it? 

Livestock Feeding Urged 

The Extension Service, the Breeder- 
Feeder Association, the cotton oil mills, 
the Hardware and Implement Club, the 
Texas Bankers’ Association, and all oth- 
er agencies interested in agriculture, be- 
cause their prospertiy depends directly 
upon that of the farmers, are as 
one in urging not only full feeding of 
livestock for home consumption, but the 
feeding of cattle, lambs and hogs to a 
complete finish for the market. In addi- 
tion, they urge the storing of that feed 
which remains and cannot be consumed, 
in silos, stacks and bins, for the time 
may come unexpectedly when this sur- 
plus will save many dollars to those who 
have conserved it. 

The Breeder-Feeder Association kept 
alive its interest in the development of 
producing and finishing of livestock in 
the Southwest even during the period of 
drouth and shortage of feed, believing 
that the balanced program with livestock 
is the safest and most profitable kind of 
farming. The production of an excep- 
tionally heavy crop of feedstuffs again 
centers interest in the work of this As- 
sociation. Recently a meeting was held 
in the office of its president, Frank P. 
Holland, Jr., many interests being rep- 


resented, and there it was decided that 
an emergency existed and that Texas 
could easily make a profit out of its 
feedstuffs crops, or, through indifference 
and inattention, it could suffer a great 
loss. As a result, all agencies interested 
in a profitable development of agricul- 
ture have combined their efforts with 
that of the Extension Service to work 
out a program of feeding and conserva- 
tion. Every county agent in the State 
of Texas has been put on notice that 
merchants, bankers, oil mill interests, 
and others stand ready to co-operate with 
them in organizing and in putting over 
a program for feeding and saving the 
bounteous yields of grains, sorghums 
and other feed crops. 


No Cash Market for Crop 


It is realized that if farmers attempt 
to harvest and sell this crop on a cash 
market, that prices will decline far be- 
low the cost of production. It is believed 
that if livestock are fed for the market 
and properly finished, that a handsome 
profit will be realized, for there are no 
signs at this time that the livestock 
market will decline materially. One- 
half the crop on a cash market will bring 
more than all get if an attempt were 
made to market it. With these facts in 
view, the Breeder-Feeder Association 
and the Extension Service, together with 
other agencies, urge upon business men 
and bankers to render such aid as may 
be necessary to provide the animals and 
facilities for the finishing of beef cattle 
and lambs, and to encourage every farm- 
er, owner-operator or tenant to provide 
himself with a _ sufficient number of 
cows, hogs and poultry to provide his 
family with an abundance of meat, milk, 
poultry and eggs. It is also urged that 
work stock and breeding animals be fed 
liberally. Any animal of good breeding, 
properly fed with our cheap feedstuffs, 
should bring a good price for the feeds 
consumed. Texas farmers should take 
advantage of the opportunities thus pre- 
sented to balance their program with 
livestock. Should the Supreme Court of 
the United States sustain the findings of 
the United States Circuit Court and de- 
clare the processing tax unconstitutional, 
it will become all the more necessary 
that farmers, again thrown back on their 
own resources, should have a profitable 
program which will permit the voluntary 
control of their cotton acreage. 

oe 

Ball Brothers Company of Muncie, In- 
diana, has leased large space in the Food 
Products Hall of the Texas Centennial 
where it will exhibit canning accessories 
and glassware. A cooking and canning 
school may be operated in connection 
with the display. The company has a 
large fruit jar plant at Wichita Falls 
and a district sales office in Dallas. 
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Texas Centennial 


Continued from Page 11 


proved so as to harmonize with the gen- 
eral architectural plan of the Exposition. 
Exhibitors Signing Up 

Some of the largest corporations in the 
United States are considering special 
Exposition buildings similar to those 
they have erected at other Expositions 
of international nature. Individual build- 
ings erected by exhibitors and conces- 
sionaires will cost several millions. 

Other Texas Centennial Exposition de- 
partments besides those of building de- 
sign and construction are now swinging 
into their stride. 

The Exhibits Department, under direc- 
tion of Paul Massmann, has been con- 
tacting corporations in all sections of the 
United States and acquainting them with 
the purpose and plan of the Exposition. 
No sales drive on the selling of space 
has been started as yet. This will come 
later. Already many nationally known 
companies have signed up for participa- 
tion, however. These include the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company 
who have arranged for space equal to 
that taken by them at A Century of 
Progress in Chicago, and double the 
amount they took at the San Diego Ex- 
position. They bought $18,000 worth of 
space and will instail an exhibit costing 
$75,000. Other firms who have already 
signed without solicitation include the 
Ball Brothers Company, Muncie, Ind., 
manufacturers of glass jars; Kerr Glass 
Company, Sand Springs, Okla., glass- 
ware; Portland Cement Association; 
Clancey Sales Corporation of Dallas; 
Hubinger Company, Keokuk, Iowa, starch 
manufacturers. Hundreds of inquiries 
are being received from other concerns 
from all parts of the United States in- 
cluding major oil companies, railroad 
systems, bus lines, airplane manufactur- 
ers, automobile companies, and, in fact, 
every branch of commerce and industry. 

That the Texas Centennial Exposition 
will have an amusement center as exten- 
sive, as gay and as scintillating as that 
of any international exposition is evi- 
denced by the interest evinced by show 
people even at this early date. Conces- 
sions Director Nat D. Rodgers reports 
that applications for concessions already 
filed call for space and privilege payment 
to the Exposition of $70,680 while the 
investment in buildings and equipment 
on the part of these applicants will tctal 
$460,000. Leading showmen of the coun- 
try are writing for information and tie 
Midway at Dallas will exploit attractions 
which are entirely new and unique. 

Whole Nation Interested 

Exposition officials returning trom 
visits to the North, the East and the 
Pacific Coast report that the whole coun- 
try is aware of the Texas Centennial Ex- 
position. Dallas people have been writ- 
ing their friends about plans for 1936. 
Dallas tourists this summer have dis- 
tributed Centennial literature from far 
up in Canada to the Florida beaches. 
Business men have written their home 
offices about the Centennial plans. All 
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REPUBLIC 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


DALLAS 


Offers 


Sound, dependable Fire and 
Tornado protection to the 
Insuring Public 
and 
Sound, constructive co-operation 


to the local agents of the Nation. 


A Southern Institution a Third of a Century Old 




















To Our Southwedt Friends 


St. Paul’s Hospital appreciates the privilege of serving 
you. As a Dallas institution we number among our 
many friends thousands upon thousands of patients and 
their families who come here not only from Texas but 
from all of the surrounding states as well. And among 
them we know of many who come to Dallas for treat- 
ment because of the national reputation accorded our 
medical men of this city; efficient in every specialty of 
medicine. 


ST. PAUL'S HOSPITAL 


3121 Bryan Street Dallas, Texas 
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ATTRACTIVE OFFICES AT MODERATE COST 


CLA RIKESC SOURTS 


OF FIC E SS Be: ee we Se EQU ! PAREN 7 


1506-08 YOUNG ST. PHONE 7-8836 





A DALLAS INSTITUTION 


Serving all Texas Merchants with High Grade 
Candies and QUALITY BAKERY PRODUCTS. 


Exclusive Manufacturers 


BROWN’S SALTINE FLAKES 


“The Perfect Soda Cracker” 


Employing more than 1,000 Texas people and using 
large quantities of Texas raw matcrials 


BROWN CRACKER & CANDY COMPANY 


DALEAS 
Branches at: Amarillo, Austin, Beaumont, El Paso, Ft. Worth, Houston, 
San Antonio and Wichita Falls 














Tradesmen, supply merchants and exhibitors for the Centenn‘al will find ample dry and cold storage 
at this well known warehouse in the heart of Industrial Dallas. Unlimited capacity and experienced 
management. 


Morgan Warehouse & Commercial Co. 


DALLAS , TEXAS 
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this has had its effect and this patriotic 
effort of Texans is now being supple- 
mented by an organized publicity cam- 
paign on the part of the Exposition 
under direction of Frank J. Purcell, di- 
rector of publicity. Mr. Purcell is now 
completing his staff and every news- 
paper, every magazine, every periodical 
in the United States is receiving articles 
concerning the Texas Centennial Exposi- 
tion at Dallas. Co-operation of national 
advertisers, the radio and many other 
publicity devices are now being used in 
an effort to let every man, woman and 
child in America know about the Centen- 
nial Exposition in all its details. 

The whole country is interested in 
Texas and it is the task of the Publicity 
Department to stimulate this interest so 
that millions will visit the State next 
year. The romantic and colorful history 
of Texas, the unparalleled scenery, its 
good roads and touring conveniences, the 
cotton plantations, the oil fields, the 
splendid business opportunities of the 
Southwest are all being explained to the 
world at large. The response is already 
noticeable. 

In Dallas, Centennial preparations are 
already making themselves felt by a bet- 
terment of business conditions. Already 
hundreds of men are at work at Centen- 
nial Park and employment will proceed 
in increasing volume until the peak of 
construction is reached early next year. 

Estimates of city officials are that 
some 8,000 men will. be employed on 
their $3,500,000 building and paving pro- 
gram on the Exposition grounds. Addi- 
tional workmen will be employed by the 
State, by the Federal Government, and 
the Exposition corporation until Centen- 
nial Park becomes one of the busiest 
spots in America. The payrolls of these 
thousands of workers will better business 
throughout this entire section. 


oye 


Mining Industry on 
Road to Recovery 


The mining industries of the United 
States made progress toward recovery 
during 1934, according to an announce- 
ment by the Bureau of Mines of a total 
of $3,350,000,000 as the value of mineral 
production. This is an increase of 
thirty-one per cent over the $2,255,100,- 
000 value in 1933. 

The increase in total value was partly 
due to increased production and partly 
due to increased price. There were 
notable increases in production of coal, 
gold, silver, natural gas, cement and 
crushed stone. Increases in prices were 
noteworthy in those industries producing 
silver, gold, pig iron, copper, petroleum, 
bituminous coal and cement. The an- 
nouncement of the Bureau of Mines at- 
tributes the increase of $795,000,000 in 
value over the value of 1933 to the fact 
that most of the mining industries were 
operating under the codes. 

Metals accounted for $542,100,000 of the 
total mineral value last year; non-metals 
except fuels accounted for $534,600,000; 
fuels accounted for $2,258,700,000. 
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BEN E. KEITH 
COMPANY 


Dallas 

Abilene 
Lubbock 
Longview 
Worth 
Fo. Bi 


Fé ft 
Wichita 


Featuring Nature’s 
Most Healthful 
Foods 


KEITH’S FRESH FRUITS 


“From the Land of Everywhere” 

















Attractive Quarters 


in this modern 
well-located 
building are 
available at 
exceptionally 
moderate ren- 
tals. 





Practice 


thrift and economy without sacrifi- 
cing your comfort or prestige. You 
can do it by becoming our tenant. 


Fidelity Building 


1000 Main Street 2-7779 














Cowser & Company 
GOOD LUMBER 
Since 1876 
Complete Stock of Building Materials 
Modern Mill in Connection 
3121 Grand Ave., Corner Trunk 
Telephone 4-7181 Dallas, Texas 
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Oil Industry Plans 
Voluntary Code 


A series of meetings in all parts of the 
United States for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the tentative draft of a proposed 
Voluntary Code of Fair Marketing Prac- 
tices will be held in the fall, the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute announced fol- 
lowing a meeting of its board of di- 
rectors recently. 

The proposed draft of the new code 
was placed before the directors of the 
industry’s national trade association by 
the Institute’s vice-president for market- 
ing, C. E. Arnott, of the Socony-Vacuum 
Corporation. The tentative draft was 
prepared following a series of hearings 
participated in by members of the former 
marketing sub-committee of the NRA 
Planning and Co-ordination Committee 
and by representatives of independent 
dealers, jobbers, refiners, and major in- 
terests from all parts of the country. 

Invited to the fall meetings, which are 
expected to begin early in September, 
will be representatives of all marketing 
interests, large and small. They will be 
expected to express their opinions of the 
proposed code and to make any sugges- 
tions and recommendations for changes 
or revision. 


At the conclusion of the meetings the 
draft, with suggested changes, is to be 
returned to the Institute’s board for ap- 
proval before being sent to the Federal 
Trade Commission for final authoriza- 
tion. 

The draft represents a modernization 
and expansion of the present Code of 
Practices for Marketing Refined Petro- 
leum Products approved by the Commis- 
sion on June 12, 1931. The original 
code, still in effect, was approved and 
signed by more than 16,000 marketers. 


oye 


Survey Shows Shifting 


in Nation’s Industry 


According to a survey made by Stand- 
ard Statistics Company, Inc., the New 
England and Middle-Atlantic sections 
have shown a progressive decline in rel- 
ative industrial importance since the end 
of the World War. The most striking 
gains have occurred in the Pacific, South 
Atlantic and East South Central sec- 
tions. The following table compares the 
percentage of total values of manufac- 
tures for 1921 and 1933 (last available 
year) in the various broad geographical 
divisions of the United States: 

% of Total 


1922 1933 
New Eingland)........:...........:... 11.3 9.8 
Middle Atlantic...................... 33.5 29.7 
East North Central................ 27.0 28.2 
West North Central.............. 8.0 7.6 
RE se on ed et 5.5 6.4 
South Atlantie:........2:....:....2. 6.8 9.8 
East South Central.............. 2.5 3.2 
West South Central.............. 4.0 4.0 
fa a Cae a 1.4 13 














THE 
PROFITABLE 
WAY... 


To Fill Important. 
Positions 


In building an efficient busi- 
ness organization, picking men 
for responsible positions is usu- 
ally a problem. Even such 
valued traits as loyalty, de- 
pendability and industry within 
an organization cannot always 
be rewarded with promotion 
when thorough training is 
lacking. 


By encouraging employees to 
do evening work of the type 
and calibre offered by the Y. M. 
C. A. Schools this problem can 
be solved without the expense 
and disruption of importing 
men from outside your organi- 
zation. 


Thorough and Practical 
Courses in 


Accounting 
Advertising 
Business Correspondence 
Business Finance 
Business Psychology 
Cost Accounting 
Law 

Marketing 

Public Relations 
Publicity 

Sales Management 
Salesmanship 
Statistics 


We shall be glad to send the 
new catalog to any employees, or 
to others, you suggest. 


DALLAS 


YMCA 
SCHOOLS 


EVENING 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 


Phone 7-8341 605 N. Ervay 
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BEAUMONT 


is intensely interested in the 
canalization of the Trinity River 


@ The Intracoastal Canal ties Beau- 
mont into the great Inland Waterway 
system of the United States. Fifteen 
thousand miles of navigable inland 
waterways are linked with the mouths 
of two great East Texas rivers, the 
Neches and the Sabine. 


@ What is now needed is the canaliza- 
tion of the TRINITY RIVER. The great 
cities of Fort Worth and Dallas and the 
rich Empire of East Texas should have 
this waterways connection. Such can- 
alization would speed the destined de- 
velopment of East Texas which is as- 
sured because of geographical location, 
mineral, forest, agricultural and chem- 
ical wealth. 


@ Beaumont is intensely interested in 
the canalization of the Trinity River. 
This port city realizes that the opening 
up of such a rich and productive terri- 
tory to the advantages of water trans- 
portation would bring about a develop- 
ment that would benefit not only Beau- 
mont, but a great section of the great 
Southwest. 


@ The port of Beaumont is the nat- 
ural gateway of East Texas to and from 
all ocean and inland waterway ports. 
It is a port well equipped for service. It 
is connected with the Gulf of Mexico by 
a channel with a minimum depth of 32 
feet. Its harbor is landlocked and is one 
of the safest in the entire world. 


@ Beaumont has excellent railway 
connections with all parts of the South- 
west. It is served by the Southern Pa- 
cific Lines, the Missouri Pacific Lines, 
the Kansas City Southern and the Santa 
Fe. It has excellent highway connec- 
tions with all of Texas and the adjoin- 
ing States. It is a port of safe and 
quick dispatch. 


@ If you are interested in export or 
import business of any kind Beaumont 
asks your consideration. 


THE PORT COMMISSION 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


P. D. RENFRO, Chairman 
F. C. DEZENDORF, Director 


SHIP AND RECEIVE VIA BEAUMONT 


BO Sh OS Re ea a a 
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Interesting Oil Facts 
In API Publication 


ONVINCING evidence indicates the 

existence of national petroleum 

reserves which, even under pres- 
ent methods of production and at current 
rates of consumption are adequate for 
many years, it is revealed in a new 
book, “Petroleum, the Story of an Ameri- 
can Industry,” published by the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute. Improvements 
in methods of producing, refining, and 
using oil tend to augment this “visible 
supply,” the book adds. 

Explaining that “since oil is the pe- 
troleum industry’s stock in trade, with 
depletion of the supply productive only 
of disaster,” the book states that the in- 
dustry has recognized an economic urge 
to conserve oil far stronger than legal 
compulsion, and its efforts have tended 
to eliminate the need of rigid govern- 
mental control. “The customary indica- 
tions of necessity for such control,” it 
says, “have been conspicuous in their ab- 
sence.” 


Self-Regulation Desirable 

Efforts of the industry, without legal 
compulsion, to conserve the nation’s oil 
resources are shown to include scientific 
study of the origin and sources of petro- 
leum, improvement in production meth- 
ods to increase recovery and to eliminate 
waste, improvement in refining processes 
to assure maximum recovery from the 
raw material, and adaptation of products 
to most effective use. Further aids to 
conservation are seen in improvements 
in the science of power application and 
in machine design, and in the develop- 
ment of superior uses for oil products. 

Industrial self-regulation, accompanied 
by effective proration and unitization 
plans and an interstate compact where- 
by the oil-producing states can adjust 
production to the demands of natural 
markets, would be more satisfactory than 
Federal control or making the industry a 
public utility, the book indicates, explain- 
ing that conservation is a scientific rath- 
er than a political problem. 

“The public interest,” the book sets 
forth, “requires an adequate and contin- 
uous supply of petroleum products of 
good quality at reasonable prices and the 
conservation of petroleum reserves 
through efficient production and effect- 
ive use. The continued fulfillment of 
these obligations necessitates that the 
petroleum industry, in the future as in 
the past, have essential and instant free- 
dom of action, initiative, and flexibility 
of operations. . . . Under any conditions 
it may be doubted whether the industry 
better could serve the public by being 
placed under compulsion of government 
control, influenced by political whims and 
vagaries, than by being granted reason- 
able freedom to comply with the dictates 
of economic incentive.” 

Purpose of Book 

The 96-page volume is a second edition 
of the book, “Oil,” and of the “Oil Indus- 
tries Series” of booklets published in 
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TEXAS CENTENNIAL 
POSTER STAMPS 





TEXAS CENTEMMIAL 
PALLAS + (938 





(One-Half Actual Size) 


| 

| These beautiful Art Poster Stamps, produced in four 
| colors, include subjects of historical interest and are 
| ideal for use on letters, envelopes, statements, in- 
voices, bill heads, packages and many other ways to 
effectively publicize the Texas Centennial. They are 
on sale at the following dealers: 





Sanger Bros., Inc. 

The Dorsey Company 
Southwestern Blue Print Co 
Stewart Office Supply Co. 
E. G. Marlow Co. 

Baptist Book Store 


| Whitmore & Smith 

| Schmalzried’s Book Shop 
| Van Winkle Book Store 
| A. Harris & Co. 

| Titche-Goettinger Co. 
Baker Hotel Book Shop 


If not convenient to order from dealer, send 50c for 
| sample tablet containing 120 stamps. Postpaid. 


WE 
NTING CO. 


| Wholesale Merchants Building 

| 912 Commerce Street 

Telephone 2-7639 DALLAS 
Pa a a a a a a a ae te 


Produced and distributed by 


ATHERFORD 
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We are on the | 





| 
| 
| 
Paved fron 
| Coast to Coast 
| Ten years ago, in a Chamber of 
Commerce meeting, a group of 
| Southwestern Business men 
dreamed of that day, when the 
great Southwest would be con- 
nected with the centers of popu- 
lation by paved highway — from 
coast to coast. As the meeting 
progressed, one man suggested a 
name. “Call it The Broadway of 
America,” he said. 
Today that highway—The Broad- 
way of America, is the Nation’s 
only all paved trans-continental 
highway. 
From Texarkana to El Paso it uses 
State Highway No. 1 
It is daily bringing new wealth into 
the Southwest as thousands of out 
of state cars traverse it. 
Tour the Broadway of America... 
it’s paved from coast to coast. 


Broadway of America 


Highway Association 


1101 COMMERCE 


DALLAS TEXAS 
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Wholesale Merchants 
Building 


The pivotal point of the 
Dallas Wholesale Market 
space available in small 
or large units at very 
moderate rentals. 


912 Commerce Street 
Phone 2-3725 Dallas, Texas 














Last Year 
11,613 Bed Patients 


AMONG THEM 


1,005 new mothers 

1,018 new babies 

982 other little children, many of 
them cripples 

52 incubator babies 

5,607 surgical cases 


A GOOD PLACE TO GET WELL 


BAYLOR UNIVERSITY 
HOSPITAL 


Class A Rating 
Dallas, Texas 


Also 
Baylor University Baylor University 
College of- Medicine College of Dentistry 


Class A~- Rating Class A Rating 


Baylor University School of Nursing 
Class A Rating 
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1930. It is larger and presents informa- 
tion developed since publication of the 
earlier edition. 

Subjects of the twelve chapters are: 
“What Is Petroleum?” “Petroleum His- 
tory,” “A World Industry,” “The Ameri- 
can Industry,” “Discovery and Pro- 
duction,” “Transportation and Storage,” 
“Petroleum Refining,’ “Petroleum Mar- 
keting,” “Gasoline, the Modern Fuel,” 
“Uses of Petroleum Products,” ‘“Petro- 
leum Taxation,” and “Petroleum Conser- 
vation.” 

The purpose of the book, as explained 
in the foreword, is to tell in simple terms 
of the operations and services involved 
in the transformation of a natural re- 
source into useful products. Virtually 
every phase of the petroleum industry’s 
numerous operations are discussed in 
non-technical language, and the book 
provides for the layman an opportunity 
to understand the movements of peirole- 
um from the time it is discovered until 
it reaches the ultimate consumer. 

The price of the book is fifteen cents, 
with discount for quantity orders. 


ogee 


Nation Still Has Large 
Natural Gas Reserves 


Geology of the most important known 
occurrences of natural gas on the North 
American Continent, methods of estimat- 
ing natural gas reserves, and a resume 
of the natural gas industry are presented 
in a 1,228-page volume, “Geology of 
Natural Gas,” published by the Ameri- 
can Association of Petroleum Geologists, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

The book, a symposium presenting 
thirty-eight technical papers prepared by 
forty-seven authors, with only two pre- 
viously published, has been edited by 
Henry A. Ley as a record of present 
geologic knowledge of natural gas. 

Concerning the future of natural gas 
supplies, it is stated in the foreword that 
there are no known geologic reasons why 
recent high levels of metered natural gas 
production cannot be maintained for 
many years. The present combined daily 
open-flow capacity of commercial natural 
gas wells in the important and proved 
producing areas of the United States is 


said to exceed fifty-five billion cubic’ 


feet. About 4,278 billion cubic feet of 
gas were consumed daily in the United 
States in 1933. Estimated future recov- 
erable gas from commercially proved and 
important areas is placed at not less 
than seventy-five trillion cubit feet, of 
which 34,005 trillion cubit feet are said 
to be in Califcrnia alone. 

Important economic, engineering, and 
statistical data have been incorporated in 
the book, as are also two papers describ- 
ing the estimation of natural gas re- 
serves prepared by experienced special- 
ists. 

<e 

Washington officials have approved 
Dallas’ $1,000,000 white slum clearance 
project and construction will start short- 
ly. The project will be located in North 
Dailas, 





If your mind is as blank of ideas as this 


space, call me and I’ll have one for you 


HUGH CARG 
On Top o’ the Allen ne ag 


Dallas 5 
Commercial Art for Advertisers a 











DALLAS TRANSFER 


and Terminal Warehouse Co. 
(Established 1875) 

E. D. Balcom Gus K. Weatherred 

2nd Unit Santa Fe Building 


Warehouse, Office and Display Space 
Heavy Hauling 


AGENT, ALLIED VAN LINES, INC. 

















PHOTOSTAT PRINTS 


Facsimile Copies at Original Size, Enlarged or 
Reduced of any Written or Printed Document, 
Legal and Commercial Papers, Letters, Drawings, 
Maps, etc. 


JNO. J. JOHNSON 


1912 N. St. Paul St. Phone 2-8067 
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Adleta Show Case & Fixture Mfg. Co... 


American Beauty Cover Co. ....... 
American Paint & Supply Co. 


Baylor University Hospital 
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International Trucks : 
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Metropolitan Business College 
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Perfectionaire Texas Co. 
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Freight Rate Changes 
Become Effective 


The scale of higher emergency charges 
now being used by railroads for inter- 
state shipments will go into effect Au- 
gust 26 for intrastate shipments. 


This action follows the announcement 
of the Texas Railroad Commission that 
it has allowed the petition for increased 
rail rates made by the carriers. The in- 
crease ranges from one cent to eleven 
cents per 100 pounds of freight, depend- 
ing on present first-class freight rate 
charges, and will continue through June, 
1936. There will be no increase on ship- 
ments of less than 186 miles, however, 
and action has been withheld on lime, 
casinghead gasoline, cottonseed cake, 
meal and hulls in carloads pending fur- 
ther invéstigation bv the Commission. 


The higher rates were granted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for in- 
terstate shipments as an emergency 
measure on April 18. 


In the order instructing both railroads 
and motor freight carriers to collect the 
additional revenue, the Railroad Com- 
mission reserved the right to pass on 
the reasonableness of all rates, subject 
to later findings, complaints or investi- 
gations. 


ogee 


Texas Nation’s Largest 
Natural Gas Producer 


Texas is the Union’s largest gas pro- 
ducing and consuming State. In 1933 
Texas produced 475,000,000 m.c.f., worth 
more than $90,000,000. In the same year 
California produced 259,000,000 m.c.f. 
and Oklahoma 245,000,000 m.c.f. Texas’ 
production of natural gas is about one 
third of the entire production of the 
United States. There are seventy coun- 
ties of the 253 counties of the State in 
which natural gas is produced commer- 
cially and the estimated daily capacity 
is 25,500,000 m.c.f., a figure which runs 
up into the trillions of cubic feet per 
year. The capacity production is far in 
excess of the actual requirements of the 
State, which could have been supplied 
with six days of capacity production out 
of the 365 days of the year. 


+ 


Magnolia Building New 
Plant at Brownsville 


At an estimated cost of between $50,- 
000 and $75,000, the Magnolia Petroleum 
Company of Dallas will build a bulk re- 
ceiving and distributing station at the 
Brownsville turninng basin. 


The facilities will be used at first io 
handle cargoes from barges which will 
be towed by tugs along the coastal canal 
from the Magnolia refineries at Beau- 
mont to Brownsville for distribution in 
that section. Later, the terminal may 
be used to ship crude from some of the 
Rio Grande Valley oil field to Beaumont. 
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| New Members 


The following concerns have _ been 
elected to membership in the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce: 

Old Southern Home Insurance Com- 
pany, 815-16 Praetorian Bldg.; life in- 
surance. R. R. Kincanon. 

American Security Life Underwriters, 
Inc., 9th floor Southwestern Life Bldg.; 
investments. C. Perry. 

Baltimore Salesbook Company, 
North Texas Bldg.; salesbooks, 
graphic registers and supplies. 
I. Dorman, Jr. 

Lion Oil Refining Company, 1026 Santa 
Fe Bldg.; asphalt. Fred Easley. 

Texas Equipment & Supply Company, 
325 Second Ave.; contractors’ and indus- 
trial equipment. Pete Verhey. 

Chickasaw Lumber Company, 816 
South Haskell Ave.; retail lumber and 
building materials (budget subscriber). 
W. H. Sears and L. A. Henderson. 

Clifford H. Luck, 610 Kirby Bldg.; 
stocks and bonds (E. A. Pierce & Com- 
pany). 

Universal Building Products Company, 
2200 Cedar Springs; manufacturers’ rep- 
resentative and manufacturer of build- 
ing specialties. J. P. Travis. 

Texas Auction Exchange, 917 Com- 
merce St.; merchandise auctioneer. Philip 
Levin. 

Bowers, Sharp & Company, Inc., Great 
National Life Bldg.; manufacturers’ 
agents. George D. Bowers. 

Bankers Protective Life Insurance 
Company, 320 Construction Bldg.; life 
insurance. Z. B. Freeman. 

Harris-Darnell Caster Agency, 106 
Burt Bldg.; distributors Darnell rubber 





603 
auto- 
George 


casters, wheels and glides. Louis C. 
Harris. 
Continental Battery Manufacturing 


Corporation, 621-23 North Washington 
Ave.; manufacturers of storage batteries 
for automobiles and trucks. H. L. Freear. 

Commonwealth Casualty & Insurance 
Company, 1117 Republic Bank Bldg.; 
health and accident insurance. George 
R. Lee. 

Remington Rand, Inc., 1603 Commerce 
St.; office equipment. L. H. Cameron. 

Koon-McNatt Storage & Transfer Co., 
911 Marion St.; merchandise storage and 
transfer. O. M. Koon. 


+ 


Discovery of gusher oil production in 
the new 6,000-foot oil level in the old 
Rodessa gas pool of Caddo Parish, North- 
western Louisiana, is expected to start 
an extensive drilling campaign extend- 
ing into Miller County, Ark., and Harri- 
son and Marion counties, in Texas. 


~<- 


The Brookmire Economic Service con- 
tinues to revise its income estimates up- 
ward and now places income for the next 
five months at seventeen per cent above 
the same period last year. 
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Accountants 
AND 


Auditors 


ERNST @ ERNST 


1109 First National Bank Building 
7-2263 








Pe an ae ee TRUCKS 


Sales Dallas 

and Branch 
_— Telephone 

1215 S. Lamar 7-8726 

















RIN TIN 


* 
TELEPHONE 
~, ‘ Pa 
7-239 
andask for 
BILLY HAUGHTON 


2 














R. HAUGHTON, President BILLY HAUGHTON, V.-Pres.-Sec’y 


The 
Ginner & MILLER 
UBLISHING CO. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


W. G. OLIVER, V.-Pres.-Treas. 
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WHAT DCES “SUPERIOR QUALITY” 
MEAN in the construction of a tire? What 
are its practical values to YOU? 

It means precisely the same as a 
“hand-tailored”’ suit or a ‘“‘bench-made”’ 
shoe, as compared with ordinary ma- 
chine or factory production. 

Super-Building as practiced by Penn- 
sylvania, means the finest craftsmanship 
to be found in the industry, with infinite 
attention to every detail. It means the 
finest raw materials that Nature can pro- 
vide, scientifically pre-treated to develop 
utmost strength, toughness and dura- 
bility. 

Pennsylvanias give you all this excel- 
lence, this thoroughness, which becomes 
valuable to you in the form of extreme 
strength, safety, beauty and mile upon 
endless mile of durability. 





vat Pennsylvanias cost no more than ordinary “standard” tires! 


WARE RUBBER COMPANY 


North Texas Distributors 


Tires Since 1910 


Commerce St. Dallas, Texas 





























